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ArTIcLE I. 


Free Banking. 


THE period for which the Bank of the State of Missouri was 
chartered having nearly expired, the time has arrived when the 
people of this State must determine whether they will eschew banks 
altogether, continue the present system, or adopt one more demo- 
cratic in principle and more useful in its operations. Notwith- 
standing the objections entertained by many to banks of issue, we 
are persuaded that a majority of our citizens will so far yield to 
the spirit of the times and to the peculiar state of things now ex- 
isting as to continue, and, perhaps greatly extend, in some form 
or other, their Banking institutions. Regarding this result as 
certain, we deem it to be our duty as journalists to investigate the 
subject, and submit our views to the consideration of the public. 

The first inquiry presented is, whether we shall continue our 
present system, and, if so, shall it be extended to the limit fixed 
by the constitution? Were it not for the inconvenience and prob- 
able derangement of business, which would be occasioned by clos- 
ing the present bank andits branches, before another system could 
be put in full operation, we should say, without hesitation, let the 
system and charter expire together. 

But, upon grounds of expediency, we conclude that it will be 
the better policy to extend the present charter to a period that will 
afford time to establish another anda better system. The observe 
ation and experience of many years have confirmed us in the opin- 
ion that, though banking corporations are capable of affording im- 
portant facilities to certain branches of industry as well as to com- 
merce, yet, it is better for States which nave no banks to remain 


in that condition, and use the paper money of other communities, 
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than to adopt the system of banking which has hitherto prevailed 
in this country. 

We know that many intelligent individuals regard the existence 
of banks of issue in other States as a strong argument in favor of 
establishing similar institutions in Missouri. These affirm that by 
allowing the bank notes of other States to circulate here, we be- 
come subject to the evils of a paper currency Without the benefits 
derivable from bank accommodations. This is a plausable, but a 
superficial view of the subject. For it must be borne in mind that 
banks of issue being institutions of credit, a state of indebtedness 
is an inevitable consequence of their operations. Indeed their op- 
erations are marked by a peculiarity which distinguish them from 
all other business transactions, for a debt is created by both part- 
ies to every negotiation for a loan. And for every dollar of paper 
money issued by a bank, debts to the amount of two dollars are 
created; the borrower becoming indebted to the bank, and the bank 
to the bill-holder. Besides this, the business of the banking States 
is burthened with interest on all the bills put in cireulation, except 
such as may have been loaned by the banks to non-residents. If 
business in the non-banking States be conducted on sound prin- 
ciple, the people acquire a paper currency bya legitimate exchange 
of commodities, and no indebtedness need be created in obtaining 
it. And, moreover, they enjoy the benefits of a circulating med- 
jum without paying interest upon the amount issued. These facts, 
with exemption from many other evils of banking which might be 
mentioned, are strong arguments against the establishment of 
banks in States where none exist. 

It is an inherent quality of banks of issue that the establ'shment 
of one creates a demand for another, and the intensity of the de- 
mand always increasing in proportion to the degree of expansion, 
the system explodes in time as a necessary consequence. 

Though we admit that banking corporations have been powerful 
agents In establishing manufactures and constructing public works 
in the older States of the Union, yet, holding, as we do, that their 
chartered privileges and practical operations infringe the sound 
principles of public economy, we cannot consent to the establish- 
ment and indefinite continuance of that system of banking in Mis- 
souri; and hence, should the time limiting the charter of the pres- 
ent Bank be extended, we should object to an enlargement of its 


cay ital. 
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Looking forward to the present state of things, we called the 
attention of the people of Missouri to the subject of free banking 
about four years ago ;* but unfortunately, as we think, for the 
State, it received little favor in the General Assembly. Had the 
measure been adopted by that body, at its session of 1850-1851, 
we are persuaded that little difficulty would have been experienced 
in prosecuting our works of public improvement; and, that now 
they would have been at least two years in advance of their pres- 
ent condition. Besides, it was a more favorable time then than 
now to introduce the system. There was then less demand for 
money; the system would have went into operation without delay ; 
and absorbing our State and corporation securities as fast as they 
were issued, the interest accruing upon them would have been paid 
at home, and have constituted a basis for the issue of a home cur- 
rency. 

Though still the advocate of free banking, we confess that we 
do not feel the same degree of ardor in behalf of its introduction, 
that we did four years ago. We have long deprecated the policy 
of creating banks to relieve communities from pecuniary embar- 
rassments ; and though the people of Missouri are comparatively 
free from embarrassment, there is a deeided pressure in the money 
market giving rise to a desire for banks: a state of things which 
should always induce the legislator to act with great caution. 

But doubts have been raised in respect to the power of the leg- 
islature to authorize individuals or associations to issue notes or 
bills for circulation. This is an important point; and one which 
should be carefully investigated. For were the legislature to adopt 
a system of banking, and serious doubts should exist in respect to 
the constitutionality of the act, such doubts would prevent capital- 
ists from entering into business under the law until the point should 
be settled by judicial action. We understand that the opinions of 
legal gentlemen have been given upon this question, but have not 
seen or heard the reasons stated for their conclusions. To our view 
the subject is entirely free from doubt. The eigthth article of the 
constitution of Missouri provides that ‘‘the General Assembly may 
incorporate one banking company, and no more to be in operation 
at the same time. 

The Bank to be incorporated may have any number of branch- 
es, not exceeding five, to be established by law; and not more than 


* Vide Western Journal, Vol. IV, p. 211 
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one branch shall be established at any one session of the General 
Assembly. The capital stock of the bank to be incorparated shall 
never exceed five millions of dollars, at least one half of which 
shall be reserved for the use of the State.” 


It is clear that in adopting this article, the main and only ob- 
ject designed by the convention was to limit the power of the leg- 
islature in respect to banking corporations. The constitution con- 
tains no prohibition against private or individual banking; leaving 


} 
arn 


that pursuit like all other useful employments free for all who might 
choose to embark in it. 

The laws of other States regulating free banks, so far as we 
have observed them, are not of the nature of charters. They grant 
no franchise or privilege not enjoyed by every citizen of Missouri 
under the constitution before restrictions were imposed on private 
or individual banking by the legislature. Indeed, so far from pos- 
sessing the qualities of a corporation, a system of free banking, 
such as has been adopted in other States, contains important re- 
straints upon the rights reserved to individuals by the constitution 
of Missouri. Before individuals are allowed to issue and circulate 
bills as money, under the laws referred to, they are required to 
deposit with the Auditor or other officer of the State certain sec- 
urities sufficient to redeem all the bills to be issued. But were the 
legislative restraints on individual banking removed, any citizen of 
Missouri would possess the right to make and put in circulation 
any amount of bills or notes that he could find a market for with- 
out making a specific appropriation for their redemption. 

Hence we conclude that no alteration of the constitution is ne- 
cessary to authorize the adoption of this modern system of finance. 
The whole subject has, in our opinion, been left to the control of 


+ c 


the best interests of 


the legislature to be regulated with a view to 
the community. 

Should the people of Missouri incline to adopt a system of free 
benking, many details affecting the success and usefulness of the 
measure must necessarily claim the attention of the legislature. 
The most important of these will be the nature and amount of 
securities required to be pledged for the redemption of the bills to 
be issued. 

Public confidence is a vital element in all banks of deposit and 
issue ; and, besides, justice to the bill-holders as well as sound 


principles of public economy require that the security should be 
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ample and beyond all reasonable doubt, sufficient. New York, and 
perhaps some of the other States, have admitted a part of the sec- 
urities to consist of mortgages upon real estate. To our view, 
there are several objections to such a policy: itis calculated to ex- 
pand the system beyond the reasonable demands of the commun- 
ity, and to excite a speculative demand for real estate. It will also 
tend, in a greater or less degree, to concentrate the possession of 
real estate in the hands of capitalists, a state of things which 
should not be encouraged by legislation. The system of free 
banking is yet in its infancy, and though plausible in principle, no 
one can predict with certainty the result of its practical operations. 
Thus far it has been the means of rapidly multiplying banks, and 
of enlarging the volume of paper money in some, if not in all the 
States which have adopted it. This is a significant fact, and sug- 
gests the propriety of guarding against an unlimited expansion by 
rejecting all kinds of securities as a basis of operation, except the 
State and corporation obligations of our own Siate. These, we 
think, will afford sufficient means tc develop the system as rapidly 
as a prudent economist could desire. It will be the means of re- 
taining all our State and corporation bonds at home; and of bring- 
ing back those which have been sold abroad. But though we do 
not forget that on the other hand it will operate as a powerful in- 
centive to increase the State debt; yet, we are persuaded that 
there is less danger to be apprehended from this cause than from 
allowing real estate or the bonds of other States to constitute any 
part of the securities te be pledged for the redemption of the bills. 

In establishing a new system of banking, the question of pro- 
hibiting the issue of small hills will very naturally arise; and tak- 
ing into view the practice of other States, and the difficulty of ex- 
cluding the circulation of their small bills from our own, it is not 
easy to decide upon the policy which Missouri ought to adopt in 
respect to this point. The new coinage of silver and the large in- 
crease of gold are facts favorable to the policy of prohibiting the 
issue of small notes ; but were the banks of Missouri denied the 
privilege of issuing bills of less denomination than twenty dollars, 
it would not materially affect the amount of metallic currency un- 
less the circulation of the small bills of other States could be ex- 
cluded. Many public economists whose opinions are entitled to 
much respect, are strongly opposed to bank issuess of a less de- 
nomination than ten dollars, and some even insist that twenty dol- 
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lars should be the limit. By reference to the history of those 
States which have been most addicted to banking, and which seem 
to have profited most by banking institutions, it will be found that 
a large portion of their issues of paper money consists of bills be- 
low the denomination of five doilars. From this it would seem that 
the practical results were rather in favor than against the use of 
small bills. Massachusetts, Ohio and Indiana are regarded as 
models of thrift and enterprise, they have all pursued the policy of 
issuing small bills, and we incline to the opinion that it is safer to 
follow their example in this respect, than to hazard the successful 
Operation of our system, by experimenting upon a theory which 
older and more experienced communities have refused to adopt. 

We confess that we have treated this subject under the influence 
of feelings opposed to banking corporations, but on the other hand 
we have endeavored to exercise a proper degree of caution in ad- 
vocating the new system. Not that we doubt of its proving to be 
a most efficient agent in achieving our extensive works of publie 
improvement, and also in developing the vast resources of the 
State ; but, because we are not free from the apprehension that 
when once adopted it will be carried so far in time, as to develop 
evils which cannot be clearly foreseen at present. 

Believing, however, that no other policy can be devised which will 
be as well calculated to sustain the great enterprises already under- 
taken by the people of Missouri, we hold it to be wisdom to use 
the most efficient and withal the safest means in our power te 
achieve an object which all men admit tobe important, if not even 
essential, to the prosperity of the State. 

Acting in good faith and in accordance with eonelusions derived 
from facts carefully collected and impartially examined, we should 
adopt the policy which appears to be best calculated to promote 
the common welfare ; and if time should prove that we have erred 
in judgment, it will be in the power of those upon whom the evils 
descend to correct our errors. 

We have been impelled to advocate this system at the present 
time, because if carried into operation, we are perruaded that it 
will bring an amount of money capital to the State equal to the 
amount of State and corporation bonds that may be admitted as 
the basis of banking operations. This would make Missouri in- 
dependent of the bond market abroad, and enable her citizens to 
prosecute their works of public improvement as speedily as prudent 
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and well-judging men could desire _If these results should be 
realized, the interest on our railroad debt and the earnings of the 
roads will be retained at home, and instead of operating asa drain 
upon our circulation, will add to its volume through the agency of 
the banks. 

Such consequences are so well calculated to strengthen the f- 
nancial condition of the community, and develop the resources of 
the State, that the people of Missouri would be justly chargeable 
with a lack of enterprise, and even of moral courage, were they to 
reject a system of free banking lest evils should flow from it which 
cannot be foreseen. 

Desiring that the merits of this subject should be fully discussed 
and understood by the citizens of Missouri, we respectfully com- 
mend its consideration to the press, to the candidates for the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and to the people. 


ArticLe II. 


Valley of the Ohio. 


BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 
Continued from page 19, vol. XII. No. 2. 


CLARK’S NEGOTIATIONS WITH VIRGINIA FOR THE ILLINOIS CAMPAIGN. 

MARCH TO KASKASKIA, IN1778; AND CAPTURE OF KASKASKIA. 

An important episode in the history of the valley, now presents 
itself, which can no longer be omitted without leading the narra- 
tive too much out of its chronological order ; — it is the Virginia 
conquest of the Illinois. Hitherto the war in Kentucky had been 
carried on, by the perseverance and gallantry of the backwoods- 
men themselves, with little assistance from the power of Virginia; 
excepting the supply of gunpowder, which had been procured, by 
the devotion of Messrs. Clark and Jones. The tremendous strug- 
gle of the Revolution, involving everything dear to a free and 
generous people, demanded, as it most gallantly received, all the 
energies of the Commonwealth. The State had no disposable 
means to act on so remote a frontier as her western domain ; nor 
does she seem to have distinctly perceived the important diversion 
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of the Indian force from her more immediate frontier, which might 
be effected, by supporting the exertions of emigrants to the Ken- 
tucky frontier. Every Indian engaged on this distant quarter, 
was saved to the nearer home of the parent State. 

Nor did the public councils anticipate the rich acquisitions of- 
fered to the military ambition of Virginia, by the British posts, in 
the western country. These were views of policy too refined and 
distant, to command attention, amid the storms, which assailed 
the heart of the State. They, however, gained force with the pro- 
gress of the Revolution, and the increasing population of Ken- 
tucky, effected by the spontaneous, unsupported energies of the 
pioneers. 

But they were particularly aided, by the ardent and impressive 
representations of Major George Rogers Ciark. He had witnes- 
sed the rise and growth of this section of the State, from its ear- 
liest buddings at Harrodsburg and Boonesborough ; he had pene- 
trated its condition and its relations with the instinctive sagacity, 
which stamped him the most consummate of the western command- 
ers. Clark had seen, at a glance, that the sources of the Indian 
devastations were to be found in the British posts at Detroit, St. 
Vincents, and Kaskaskia. 

Artificial forts have ever been the talismans of military influence 
over the savages, since Europeans have erected them among these 
barbarian tribes. The heart-rending ravages spread by the bar- 
barians of the western world, and which have ever been displayed 
in their hostilities, were aggravated by the ammunition, the arms, 
and clothing distributed at these military stations. And as if these 
were not sufficient to excite the furious passions of the Indians, 
rewards for scalps were commonly offered at the British posts. 
Hence they were reproached as Aacrbuyers by our people. 

Clark thought that if these strongholds of the enemy could be 
taken, the streams of hostility and destruction, which had over- 
flown Kentucky, and devastated the western frontier, would be dried 
up; and a counter: influence established over the Indians. 

Under the influence of these views, the governor and council of 
Virginia, in 1778, seem to have taken into consideration the pol- 
icy of an expedition, earnestly pressed on them by Clark, against 
the posts of the enemy, though situated many hundreds of miles 
from the main seat of the population and resources of the State. 
Still this expedition must be mainly attributed to the genius of 
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Clark, who had first foreseen its necessity, in his visits to Ken- 
tucky, and urged it, upon the councils of bis native State. 

So strongly had he beem impressed with the importance of this 
movement, that in the summer of 1777, he had dispatched two 
spies, of the name of Moore and Dunn, to reconnoiter the situa- 
tion of these remote posis of the enemy. From these emissaries 
he learned, that great activity on the part of the militia prevailed, 
and the utmost encouragement was given to the Indians, to prac- 
tice their cruel ravages on the rebe/s. 

Yet notwithstanding the enemy had resorted to every misrepre- 
sentation to prejudice the French inhabitants against the Virgin- 
ians, by telling them that these frontier people were more shocking 
barbarians ,than the savages themselves, the spies reported that strong 
traces of affection forthe Americans, existed among some of the in- 
habitants. Notthat these military agents of Clark’s were acquainted 
with his contemplated expedition, or any body else, till it was laid 
before the governor and council of Virginia. To this body Clark 
had determined, he tells us, to submit this matter, when on the 
Ist of Oc ober, 1777, he left Kentucky. ‘‘At this time,” he says, 
‘‘every eye was turned upon me, as if expecting some stroke in 
their favor; some doubted my return, expecting that I would join 
the army in Virginia. I left them with reluctance, promising them 
I would certainly return to their assistance, which I had prede- 
termined.”’ 

Clark remained a considerable time at Williamsburg, settling 
the accounts of the Kentucky militia, and, as he says, “making 
remarks on everything I saw or heard, that cou!d lead me to a 
knowledge of the disposition of those in power.” 

During this period, the genius of the Republic, under the good 
Providence of God, had achieved the victory of Saratoga.* The 
spel of British regulars, like that of British ships and sailors in 
more recent times, was broken. ‘The spirit of Virginia may well 
be supposed to have partaken of the general triumph; and on the 
10th of December, 1777, Clark opened the plan of the Lilinois 
campaign to Governor Henry. 

At first the Governor was captivated by the brilliant prospect 
presented by such a campaign, of striking a fatal blow at the en- 
emy and in the heart of their savage allies ; yet a detachment on 
so distant a service appeared hazardous, and daring to an alarm- 


* Octoper 17th, 1777. 
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ing degree ; particularly as the secrecy indispensable to success, 
forbade the communication of the plan to the Legislature. The 
Governor held several private conferences on this interesting sub- 
ject with several gentlemen of high character, who inquired min- 
utely into Clark’s plans, and particularly into his proposition of 
retreating to the Spanish possessions, on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi, in case of a repulse, which seems to have been anticipat- 
ed quite naturally 

The result of these deliberations was a full approbation of the 
whole scheme; and in order to encourage men to enlist in the ex- 
pediticn some patriotic gentlemen*, like worthy sons of the ancient 
unterrified Dominion, pledged themselves by an instrument of 
writing to exert their influence to obtain from the Legislature a 
bounty of 300 aeres of land for every person in the expedition. 

The Executive and Council now entered so warmly into the 
scheme, that everything was expedited with ‘‘very little trouble to 
Clark.” 

On the 2d of January, 1778, he received two sets of instruc- 
tions;+ one public, direeting him to proceed to Kentucky for its 
defence; the other secret, ordering an attack on the British post at 
‘‘Kaskaskia.””? The humane and enlarged spirit in which these 
instructions of the great Henry are penned, reflect honor on the 
councils of Virginia amid the provocations of a relent’ess enemy. 
They form a monument of durable glory in the revolutionary an- 
nals of that noble State. Twelve hundred pounds (in depreci- 
ated paper it is presumed,) were advanced to Col. Clark, with 
orders on the Virginia officer at Fort Pitt, (still in the possession 
of Virginia,) for ammunition, boats and other necessary equip- 
ment. Major William B. Smith was dispatched to the settlement 
on Holston in the south-western part of Virginia, to obtain re- 
cruits; Captains Leonard Helm, of Fauquier, Joseph Bowman, of 
Frederick, William Harrod, and several others, to other quarters. 
It was desirable that the troops should be raised west of the Blue 
Ridge, so as not to weaken the defence of the Atlantic coast. 

Clark set off on this most adventurous and daring expedition, 
on the 4th of February, 1778, ‘‘clothed with all the authority he 
could wish.” 


* Messrs. Geo. Wythe, George Mason, and Thomas Jefferson in a letter to 
George Rogers Clark, Esq., January 3d, 1778. 
ft Appendix. 
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At Fort Pitt, he met with some difficulties arising from the dis- 
puted dominion between Pennsylvania and Virginia over that point. 
Many thought the detachment of troops even to Kentucky, was a 
wanton dispersion and division of the strength of the State. The 
secrecy of the real destination of the expedition and the ostensible 
one of Kentucky, led some to declare that it were better to remove 
the Kentuckians, than to weaken the country by their defence. 
Little did these objectors know the innate vigor and indomitable 
energy of the backwoodsmen of Kentucky and the West, which 
had led them to these outposts in the wilderness, when they talked 
of removing them, like so many dead chattels, out of the country 





selected by their heroism. 


At this very time, Clark received letters from Kentucky inform- 
ing him of their increased strength since he had Jeft them; and 
from Major Smith, that he had raised four companies for the ex- 
pedition, among the people in Holston. This intelligence together 
with the knowledge that Capts. Helm and Bowman’s companies 
would join him at Redstone, [the present Brownsville, on the Mon- 
ongahela,] rendered Col. Clark less strenuous in urging his levies 


about Fort Pitt. 

It was late in the season, before he could depart with three com- 
panies, and ‘‘a considerable number of families and private ad- 
venturers.”” The voyage was prosecuted, as it required, with 
great caution. 

At the mouth of the Great Kenhawa, Col. Clark was pressed by 
a Capt. Arbuckle commanding the fort at that point, to join him 
jn pursuit of a party of 250 Indians, who bad attacked him the 
day before, and who had now directed their course against the set- 
tlements on Greenrbiar river in Virginia. The temptation of prob- 
able success was great ; but the importance of his own expedition 
was greater, and fortunately for his country, Clark knew his duty 
too well, and discharged it too faithfully, to be diverted from the 
execution of his orders. He continued his course to the mouth of 
the Kentucky river; here he landed, and at first, thought of forti- 
fying a post at the mouth of that river. Looking, however, to his 
more western destination, he very judiciously abandoned this in- 
tention for a wore desirable position at the Falls of Ohio. Here, 
the craft employed in the river traffic, wouid be compelled to stop, 
in order to prepare for the passage of the Rapids; and which with- 
out fortification would be much exposed to the hostilities of the 
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Indians. At the former point, Clark had the mortification to bear, 
that but one company had arrived in Kentucky of four promised 
by Major Smith. He immediately wrote to Col. Bowman, inform- 
ing him of his intention to fix a post at the Falls; and requesting 
him to bring on the men raised by Smith with as many others as 
could be spared from the interior stations. Clark proceeded with 
his troops to the Falls ; where he selected and fortified Corn IJs- 
land, opposite to the present flourishing city of Louisville. 

On the arrival of Col. Bowman’s party, the forces of the eoun- 
try were found too small, to justify taking many soldiers from Ken- 
tucky. Clark therefore engaged but one company, and part of 
another from this qué rter, expecting them to be replaced by the 
troops of Major Smith. Now the real destination of the expedi- 
tion to Kaskaskia was disclosed to the troops; and most honorably 
to the gallant feelings of the times, the plan was ardently concur- 
red in, by all but one company. ‘The boats were ordered to be 
well secured, and sentries were placed where it was supposed the 


men might wade across to the main shore. These precautions did 


not prevent the desertion of one whole company, which was visited 


with the indignation of the country and great personal distress to 
themselves. 

On the 24th of June, 1778, when the sun was in a total eclipse, 
the boats passed the Falls.* This circumstance divided the opin- 
ions of the men in their prognostications, but without the terror 
and alarm that are read ef in many ancient armies and states. 
Our backwoodsmen were either too sensual, or too spiritual, to 
entertain these imaginary terrors. All the baggage, except that 
which was necessary to equip the party in the barest Indian man- 
ner, was left behind in the fort, or station on Corn Island. This 
was necessary as the commander had determined, in order to mask 
his operations to march to Kaskaskia by land from the nearest 
point on the Ohio river. 

Col. Clark had for sometime meditated a blow at St. Vincents, 
now better known as Vincennes on the Wabash, but on reviewing 
his little body, after a rigid selection, he found it to consist of but 
four companies, under Capts. Jo. Montgomery, Leonard Helm, 
Juseph Bowman and William Harrod. This weakness determ- 
ined our hero to persevere in his original destination. The facil- 
ity of retreat to the Spanish possessions, as well as the dispersed 


* This date is verified by Ferguson’s Tables of Solar Eclipses. 
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state of the Freach settlements in the Illinois, as it was called, 
seems to have had great weight in adopting this resolution. To 
this was added a hope, that he might attach the French to the 
American interest, whose influence over the Indians throughout 
the remote regions of the north-west, had been strengthened by 
time, and maintained with a tact and versatility, which two centu- 
ries have not diminished. To this day, our Indian interpreters, 
our spies, and many of the subordinate Indian agents are French- 
men who discharge their duties with unrivalled success. Spaniards 
have always been much despised by the Indians, and are so still 
on the Mexican frontier; the English are not much regarded ; our 
own countrymen are hated and dreaded; but the French are be- 
loved. They have more successfully amalgamated with the natives 
of the forest, than any other European nation; moreover they have 
not aimed at the conquest and possession of the Jndian hunting 
zrounds like the English and ourselves. 

On the passage down the river, Col. Clark most fortunately re- 
ceived a letter from Col. Campbell of Fort Pitt, formerly mention- 
ed, informing him of the French alliance, an event of the utmost 
importance to these operations against the ancient rivals and en- 
emies of the French name. 


The party proceeded successfully on their adventurous way ; 
when they had reached the mouth of the Tennessee, they were 
overtaken by one John Duff witha party of hunters. These 
persons though Americans had recently come from Kaskaskia, and 
communicated the important information, that M. Rocheblave 
commanded at that place, and kept the militia in good order; that 
spies were stationed on the Mississippi, and that all Indians and 
hunters were ordered to keep a sharp look out for the rebe/s. The 
fort they reported to be kept in good order, as a place of retreat, 
but without a regular garrison; and the military defence to be kept 
up as a matter of parade, rather than from any expectation of a 
necessity to guard against attack. Indeed, who could have ex- 
pected a military expedition from Kentucky at that day of feeble- 
ness; and still less from the remoter parts of Virginia? Still, if 
this should be anticipated, the force of the place was capable of 
giving the Americans a warm reception; the inhabitants were said 
to be led by the British to entertain the most horrid apprehensions 
of the Bostonais (as our countrymen were called by the French) 
as more barbarous than the Indians themselves. But, said these in+ 
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formants, if the place could be surprised, there could be no doubt 
of our capturing it; they moreover offered their services to effect 
this result, and even solicited to be employed. The offer was 
readily accepted ; the intelligence was most opportune, indeed, in 
the absence of any other, since the return of Clark’s spies during 
the previous year. 

One portion of this information particularly pleased Col. Clark, 
and which determined him to employ it to promote his purpeses ; 
it was the dread and horror, in which our countrymen were held 
by the inhabitants. In consequence of this apprehension, he 
thought the more violent the shock might be, which his arrival 
should produce, the stronger would be the sensibility to his lenity so 
ittle to be expected from the notorious barbarians, they were re- 
presented to be. Jn fact, Col. Clark determined to turn the na- 
tional prejudice, which had been excited by the enemy, in his own 
favor, and employ it as an auxiliary to his diminutive force. 

Everything being ready for the march, the boats were dropped 
down a sbort distance above the site of Fort Massac, below the 
mouth of the Tennessee, forty miles above the mouth of the Ohio, 
(contracted it is said by some, from Massacre,) where they were 
concealed; and the party took up their toilsome march through 
swamp, and over deep and muddy creeks with their commander at 
their head, sharing in every respect the condition of his men. They 
pursued a north-west direction through the south-western portion 
of the present State of Illinois, to the ancient French village of 
Kaskaskia. The march was attended by little that was unusual 
in these times of privation, beyond the ordinary sufferings of ex- 
peditions through the forest and the wilderness. Game and water 
were, however, scarce ; but this did not affect these hardy men so 
much, as the bewilderment of their guide. 

On the third day’s march, John Saunders, the principal guide, 
became so confused that he had lostall recollection of the features 
f the country. This excited immediate suspicion, and a general 


cry arose among the men, to put the traitor to death. He solic- 
ited permission of the Colonel, to go into a prairie, which was full 
in view, to try and recover himself. His application was granted; 
but some men were sent with him, to prevent his escape, and he 
was sternly told, that if he did not conduct the detachment into 
the hunters’ road, which led into Kaskaskia from the east, and 
which he had frequently described and travelled. leading through 
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@ country not easily forgotten by a woodsman, he should surely 
be hung. After an hour or two, spent in examining the neighbor- 
hood, tae poor fellow discovered a spot, which he perfectly recol- 
lected, his innocence was established, and the detachment pro- 
ceeded on their route. 

On the evening of the 4th of July, 1778, the expedition reach- 
ed within a few miles of the town; where a halt was ordered, until 
dark. The march was then resumed. A house was taken pos- 
session of, about three quarters of a mile above the town, which 
itself lay on the opposite, or western side of the Kaskaskia river. 
Here, it was learned, that the militia had a few days before been 
under arms; but no cause of real alarm having been discovered, they 
were dismissed, and at the time everything was quiet; that there wasa 
‘‘oreat number in the town, the Indians had, however, mostly gone.” 
A sufficient quantity of boats for transportation of the troops was 
soon procured. ‘Two divisions of the party crossed the river, with 
orders to repair to different parts of the town; while Col. Clark 
with the third division took possession of the fort, (Fort Gaye, 
afterwards called Fort Clark), on the eastern side of the river, 
in point blank shot of the town. Should this detachment meet 
with no resistance, upon a signal given, the other two parties were 
directed to possess certain quarters of the town with a general 
shout; and to send persons, who could speak French, through the 
streets to give the inhabitants notice, *‘that every man of the en- 
emy, who sLvuld be found in them, would be shot.”” These dis- 
positions had the most complete success ; the fort was taken pos- 
session of without resistance ; there was no garrison to make it. 
Clark entered it by a western gate that had been left open on the 
river side of the fortification. The town of about 250 houses was 
surrounded, every avenue guarded to prevent communication of 
intelligence, and ‘‘im about two hours the inhabitants were dis- 
armed”? without one drop of bloodshed. 

During the night our men were ordered to patrol the streets with 
the utmost tumult and whooping after the Indian fashion ; while 
the inhabitants preserved the most profound silence, This artifice, 
however painful and alarming to the feelings of the inhabitants, 
was, at the worst, but an innocent stratagem of war. M. 
Rocheblave, or Rocheblawe, (as Mr. Jefferson has it, ) the British 
governor, was taken prisoner in his own chamber; but very few of 
his public papers could be secured, as they were secreted or de- 
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stroyed (it was supposed) by his wie. During the night severa 
persons were sent for from whom to obtain intelligence ; but little 
could be procured, beyond what had been already re- 
ceived, except that » considerable body of Indians lay at this time 
in the neighborhood of Cahokia, about sixty miles higher up the 
Mississippi, and that M. Gabriel Cerre,* then the principal mer- 
chant of Kaskaskia, was one of the most inveterate enemies of the 
Americans. 

This gentleman had left the town, before Clark had captured it; 
and was then at St. Louis, on his way to Quebec, whence he had 
lately returned in the prosecution of extensive commercial opera- 
tions; his family and an extensive assortment of merchandize were 
at Kaskaskia. By these pledges in his power, Col. Clark thought 
to operate upon M. Cerre, whose influence was of the utmost con- 
sequence to the American interest; if it could be brought to be ex- 
erted in its favor. With a view of gaining this gentleman over to 
this interest, a guard was immediately placed round his house, 
and seals placep on his property, as well as all the other mer- 
chandise in the place. On the 5th the troops were withdrawn from 
the town to different positions around it; during these movements 
as all intercourse with the soldiers had been forbidden under heavy 
punishment, even those of the inhabitants who had been sent for by 
Clark, had been ordered to have no communication with the rest; 
distrust and terror overspread the town. In possession of an en- 
emy, of whom the inhabitants entertained the most horrid appre- 
hensions, and all intercourse either with one another or with their 
conquerors sternly forbidden, their anticipations’ might well be 
gloomy. In this state of things, after the removal of the troops, 
ople were permitted to walk about freely; when finding they 
isy in conversation with one another, a few of the principal 

fficers were apprehended by orders of Clark, and put in 
assigning any reason, or suffering any defence. 


rons, without 


This immediately produced general consternation, and the worst 


consequences were expected from the enemy, whom the suspicions 
of the inhabitants had invested with uncommon terrors. Yet these 
measures were taken from no wanton cruelty, for of all men, Col. 
Clark posse ssed a mild and affectionate disposition; and he severely 
felt, as he owns every hardship, he believed himself compelled to 

* Father to the late Pascal Cerre, Madame Auguste Chouteau, and others 
in high esteem in the City of St. Louis. 
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inflict in the prosecution of his duty. After some time, M. Gib- 
ault, the good and patriotic Roman Catholic priest of the village, 
got permission with five or six other gentlemen to wait on Colonel 
Clark. Shocked as the citizens of Kaskaskia had been by the 
sudden and most unexpected capture of their town, [and it could 
not have been more unexpected, had their captors descended from 
the clouds] by an enemy such as their preju 'ices had painted, the 
deputation were evidently still more shocked, when they entered 
Clark’s quarters at the appearance of him and bis officers. Their 
clothes travel-soiled and torn by their voyage down the Ohio, and 
march over swamps and through forests; their changes of clothes 
left at the Falls, the appearance of this little band was frightful 
and savage, as Clar admits, to any eyes. How much more so to 
this deputation, mu, be easily conceived by any body acquainted 
with the refinement and delicacy of the ancient French. The il- 
ustrations of this character need not be pointed out, to those ac- 
quainted with the polished circles of the French in New Orleans 
and St Louis, on our own continent. It was sometime after en- 
tering the room, where Clark and his officers were assembled, be- 
fore they could speak; and not then, until their business was de- 
manded; they asked with unintentional sarcasm, which was the com- 
mander? so effectually had this backwoods expedition confounded 
the differences of rank in appearance, never very palpable in back- 
woods costume. 

He was pointed out; the priest then said, that the inhabitants 
expected to be separated, never perhaps to see each other again, 
and they begged through him, to be permitted to assemble in the 
church together. Couid they have expected worse had they been 
captured by Algerines! Clark aware that they suspected their very 
religion to be obnoxious to our people, carelessly told the priest, 
that he had nothing to say against his church; it was a matter 
Americans left for every man to settle with his God; that the peo- 
ple might assemble at church, if they would; but at the same time, 
if they did, they must not venture out of town. No doubt, the 
caution was intended to prevent intelligence and combination 
abroad. Some further conversation was. attempted, on the part 
of the Kaskaskia gentlemen, but it was repelled, by saying there 
was no longer leisure for further intercourse, in order to raise the 
alarm to its utmost height. 

The whole town then assembled at the church, even the houses 

12 
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were deserted by all who could leave them. Orders were honor- 
ably given, to prevent the soldiers from entering the vacant build- 
ings. Western soldiers have rarely been guilty of private outrages. 

The people remained in the church for a considerable time, after 
which the priest, accompanied by several gentlemen, again waited 
on Col. Clark, and expressed in the name of the village, ‘‘their 
thanks for the indulgence they had received.”” The deputation 
then begged leave by request of the inhabitants to address their 
conquerors, ona subject, which was dearer to them than any other; 
they were sensible they said, ‘‘that their present situation was the 
fate of war, and they could submit to the loss of their property ; 
but they solicited that they might not be separated from their 
wives and children; and that some clothes and provisions might be 
allowed for their future support.”? These gentlemen assured Col. 
Clark that their conduct had been influenced by their commandant; 
whom they considered themselves bound to obey ; nor were they 
sure that they understood the nature of the contest between Great 

sritain and the United States; difficult as it was in this remote 

region, to obtain accurate information. Indeed, many of the in- 
habitants had frequently expressed themselves in favor of the 
Americans, as much as they could. The utmost hope they in- 
dulged, was favor to their wives and children. 

In this distress of the villagers, Clark who had now wound up 
their terrors to the desired height, resolved to try the force of the 
Jenity, which had all along possessed his heart. For this purpose 
he abruptly asked the deputation, ‘‘Do you mistake us for sav- 
ages ¢ I am almost certain you do, from your language. Do you 
think, that Americans intend to strip women and children, or take 
the bread out of their mouths? My countrymen,”’ said Clark, ‘*dis- 
dain to make war upon helpless innocence; it was to prevent hor- 
rors of Indian butchery, upon our own wives and children, that we 
have taken up arms, and penetrated into this remote stronghold of 
British and Indian barbarity ; and not the despicable prospect of 
plunder. ” 

‘‘Now,’” he continued, ‘‘the king of France has united his pow- 
erful arms with those of America, the war would not, in all prob- 
ability, continue long. The inhabitants of Kaskaskia were at lib- 
erty to take which side they pleased, without the least danger to 
their property or families. Nor would their religion be any source 
of disagreement, as all religions were regarded with equal respect 
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hy American law; that any insult, which should be offered to it, 
should be immediately punished. And now, to prove my sincer- 
ity, you will please inform your fellow-citizens, that they are quite 
at liberty to conduct themselves as formerly, without the least ap- 
prehension. I am convinced, from what I have learned, since my 
arrival among you, that you have been misinformed and prejudic- 
ed against us by British officers. Your friends who are in con- 
finement, shall immediately be released.” 

The agitation and joy of the village seniors, upon hearing this 
epeech from Clark, may well be conceived; they likewise attempted 
some apology for the implied imputation of barbarism, under the 
belief, as they said, that the property of a captured town belonged 
to the conquerors. Clark gently dispensed with this explanation, 
and desired then to relicve the anxieties of the inhabitants immed- 
iately, requesting them, at the same time, to comply strictly with 
the terms of a proclamation, which would shortly be issued. 


The contrast of feeling among the people, upon learning these 
generous and magnanimous terms of their conqueror, verified the 
sagacious anticipations of Clark. In a few moments, the mortal 
dejection of the village was converted into the most extravagant 
joy, the bells were set a ringing; and the church was crowded with 
the people offering up thanks to Almighty God for the deliverance 
from the horrors, they had so fearfully expected. Perfect freedom 
was now given to the inhabitants to go, or come, as they pleased; 
so confident was our commander that whatever report might be 
made, would be to the credit and suceess of the American cause 
and the Virginia arms. 

For amidst this most unexpected triumph, it must not be for- 
gotten that Virginia counsels and Virginia men effected this flat- 
tering and honorable result ; whose influence, it will be found, 
brought the boundaries of the republic to the Mississippi. 

Some uneasiness was still felt respecting Cahokia, some sixty 
miles above Kaskaskia, whose capture Col. Clark determined to 
attempt and gain, in the same way, if possible, in which he had 
taken the principal town. This was effected by Maj. Bowman 
with the co-operation of their neighbors, on tae 6th of July, 1778. 
The alarm of the Big Knife (the formidable appellation of the 
Virginians at that time,) being in town, spread terror among the 
helpless part of the little community ; it was considerably allayed, 
however, so soon as the people of Cahokia had an opportunity of 
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hearing what had taken place in Kaskaskia. The dread of the 
people was soon changed into huzzas for freedom and the Amer- 
icans; while Maj. Bowman took possession of another British post 
at Cahokia. In a few days, the inhabitants took the oath of al- 
legiance, and everything promised the utmost harmony. The visit 
of our countrymen soon dispersed a body of Indians, who were en- 
camped in the neighborhood of Cahokia ; at that time a place of 
considerable trade. 

It may not be inappropriate here to advert to the age and con- 
dition of these ancient villages of Illinois, now for the first time 
subjected to the American arms. They had been founded by the 
French traders and missionaries, about 1690*; and had borne con- 
siderable fruits of prosperity for such remote interior places. These 
villages had been founded some few years before the City of Phil- 
adelphia, now flourishing under the auspices of American liberty, 
and as distinguished in arts and in learning, as she is justly fam- 
ed for her virtues and her opulence. While, to exhibit the unhappy 
fluctuation of condition, so rare in the United States, Kaskaskia 
but some six or seven years the junior of Philadelphia, and planted 
under the protection of a powerful monarchy, numbered about one 
thousand inhabitants in 1842, and 315 by the census of 
3850. It is at this day, what bythe blessing of God is so uncom- 
mon in this most prosperous republic, a ruin; almost a deserted 
viilage, filled with the remains of the nicest masonry, in its wells 
and other crumbling works. It has indeed been doomed to a va- 
riety of visitations by ‘‘flood and field ;” yet it is seated in the 
heart of the richest garden of nature, the earth offers, between 
two streams of most inviting capacity of navigation — the Missis- 
sippi ard the Kaskaskia river. Is there not in store for this rich 
and beautiful site among the first born villages of Illinois, no re- 
demption from its sad depression, in this day of artificial creations 
by the magic powers of steam? 


* Annals of the West. 2d edition, 678. Bancroft, I. Other authorities, Dr 
Richaid 8S. Fisher and McCulloch, date the settlement of Kaskaskia in 1683, 
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Annual Report of the Director of the Mint. 


Mint or Tae Unirep STATEs, 
Philadelphia, January 27, 1854. 


Sr: I have the honor to submit the following report, in com- 
pliance with the act of Congress of the 18th of January, 1837: 

The coinage, including gold bars, executed at the mint in Phil- 
adelphia in 1853, has amounted to $60,111,249 72; of which 
$36,355,621 were in gold coins, $15,835,997 94 were in refined 
gold bars, $7,852,571 were in silver coins, and $67,059 78 in 
copper coins. This coinage was comprised in 69,775,537 pieces, 
being more than twice the number of pieces ever before struck at 
the mint in a single year. The deposites received were $53,315,- 
632 64 in gold, and $8,367,339 in silver, including silver pur- 
chases made pursuant to the act of March3, 1853; making a tota 
of $61,682,971 64. 

The coinage at the branch mint at New Orleans amounted te 
$3.445,000 ; of which $2,220,000 were in gold coins, and $1,- 
225,000 in silver. The number of pieces struck was 6,532,000. 
The deposites were $2,152,254 16 in gold, and $4,536,131 06 in 
silver, including silver purchases—total $6,688,385 22. 

The coinage at the branch mint at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
amounted to $339,370 in gold, comprised in 77,086 pieces. The 
deposites were $305.157 06, in gold. 

The coinage at the branch mint at Dahlonega, Georgia, amount- 
ed to $462,918, in gold, comprised in 99,439 pieces. The de- 
posites were $452,289 76, in gold. 

The total coinage of the mint and its branches for the year 1853 
was as follows: gold, $55,213,906 94; silver, $9,077,571; cop- 
per, $67,059 78; total, $64,358,537 72. 

It may be interesting to state, that one million of dollars weighs, 
in gold, 3,685: pounds avoirdupois; and in silver, 54,857 pounds. 
Jf 2,000 pounds be taken as the ton, it will be seen that our coin- 
age operations during the last year reach about one hundred and 
two tons of gold, and two hundred and forty-nine tons of silver. 

The amount of gold of domestic productions deposited at the 
mint and its branches during the last year was $55,622,051, of 
which sum $55,113,487 was from California, and the balance from 
the Atlantic States, except a few deposites from Oregon of the 
value of $13,535. These were the first deposites from that Ter- 
ritory, and are characterized by having an appreciable per centage 
of platinum sand. 

The silver parted from the gold from California_amounted to the 
sum of $407,133 ; in addition to which, there was received other . 
silver of domestic production to the value of $10,146. 
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At the principal mint several deposites of Australian gold bave 
been made during the past year, amounting to $195,000. 

The entire coinage at the several mints, from the time they com- 
menced operation, is as follcws: 
Mint at Philadelphia, [1793] $322 ,228,868 
Branch mint at New Orleans, [1838] 50,497,665 
Branch mint at Charlotte, [1838] 
Branch miot at Dahlonega, [1833] 





Total at all the mints $381,797 ,299 


I annex to this report several tabular statements exhibiting ‘the 
foregoing results somewhat in detail, and presenting some other 
statistics respecting the operations of the mint. 

The diminution of the standard weight of the half dollar, and 
lower denominations of silver coins, authorized by the act of March 
3, 1853, has been attended with good results. Under its opera- 
tions we have had a large supply of silver bullion; and the silver 
coinage of the new issue has reached the sum of $8,654,161, 
which is a larger amount than was struck during the five years 
preceding. Several millions of silver coins have thus been added 
to the currency; and if the circulation of small notes could be ex- 
cluded, so as to render the supply necessary, in a short time the 
new coin would be in general use in every part of our country. 
The appreciation of silver rendered the alteration necessary. The 
silver coins of the former standard were issued at the rate of 116- 
4-11 cents per ounce. The average price of silver, of like fine- 
ness, at London and Paris, for several months past, has been 121 
cents per ounce. It is very evident, therefore, that coin issued 
under the former standard would be withdrawn from circulation, 
and we would have had no silver currency except the o'd and much- 
worn Spanish fractions of a dollar, the value of which is diminish- 
ed from 10 to 12 per cent. It is proper to remark, that some 
misapprehension has prevailed in regard to the alteratien in the 
silver coin. The idea is erroneously entertained by many persons, 
that the fineness of the silver used in the new coin is below the 
former standard. The only change, however, is in the weight— 
the half dollar being now fourteen and a quarter grains below the 
former standard weight, and the smaller coins in the same pro- 
portion. 

In England, since 1816, a silver currency has been maintained 
by similar means. There the depreciation of silver below gold, at 
the prices which ruled when the standards were adjusted by law, 
may be stated at 11 per cent. Our depreciation below the former 
standard, as compared with gold, is nearly 7 per cent. The profit 
to the British mint, when dollar silver is sold at five shillings per 
ounce in the London market, [which is an average price, ] is 7 per 
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cent. If we bought silver at the same rate, our profit would be 
not quite 3 per cent ; but as our price of silver is 121 cents per 
ounce of standard fineness, there is an advance of 3 3-10 p. cent. 
— the new coin being issued at the rate of 125 cents per ounce. 
The apparent profit to the government is, therefore, 4 cents per 
ounce; but from this must be deducted certain expenses and wast- 
age. 

As soon as the wastage of the last year is determined, a report 
on the subject will be presented te the Treasury Department. 

A charge of the half of one per cent. on the gold coinage is 
authorized to be made from and after the 1st of April last. The 
amounts of these charges at the mint and branches are as follows: 
At the 
Mint of Philadelphia -$109 265 41 
Branch mint at New Orleans 6,684 00 
Branch mint at Dahlonega 1,816 00 
Branch mint at Charlette. 1,182 00 


Total at all the mints.. ....... bdaddtictisveateetn 118,947 41 


States, pursuant to the 6th section of the act of Congress before 
referred to. 

The three-deliar gold coin, authorized by the last Congress, will 
be issued as soon as the dies, now in progress, are completed. 
From the clese approximation in weight and value which the coin 
will bear to the quarter eagie, it has been deemed expedient to 
make the devices upon it different from any coin heretofore issued. 
The device adepted for the obverse is an ideal head, emblematic 
of America, enclosed within the national legend. The reverse 
will present a wreath indicating the most prominent productions of 
our soil, and enclosing the denomination and date of the coin. 

The branch mint at San Francisco, California, it is expected, 
will be ready to receive deposites and commence operations about 
the Ist of March next. In consequence of a change in the grade 
of the street on which the building is being erected, more time will 
be consumed in its completion than was anticipated. The machine- 
ry, which was constructed in Philadelphia, arrived there in good 
condition on the 12th of December last ; but a portion of the fix- 
tures and apparatus had not arrived on the 30th of December, the 
date of my last advices, the vessel containing them having then 
been ouc one hundred and forty-five days. These circumstances 
will probably delay the commencement of coining operations until 
the time above stated. The coins to be issued by this branch of 
the mint will be designated by the letter S on the reverse. It is 
proper to remark, that the coins of the other branches are design- 


ated as follows: New Orleans by the letter O; Dahlonega, D; 
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Charlotte, C. “The coins of the principal mint are not ube ™ 
any letter. 

The building which is designed for the assay office at New York 
will be erected and completed in April next. The machinery, ap- 
paratus, and implements, will be ready for use as soon as the 
building is prepared to receive them. We may, therefore, expect 
operations to commence on the last of April or in the early part 
of May next. 

The result of the overtures recently made to artists and other 
persons of taste to present designs for the silver coinage, has not 
been satisfactory. Many designs, and some medallions, were pre- 
sented, some of them of considerable merit, but their general de- 
ficiency consisted in a wart of adaptation to the object in view. 
In making any important change in the designs of the coinage, it 
seems proper that those which are to be substituted should be of 
decided and incontestable superiority. The result of the effort has 
thus produced a conviction favorable to the designs heretofore 
adopted and in use; our attention will therefore be turned to their 
artistic improvement, without materially changing their national 
or emblematic character. 

The disturbance of the relative values of gold and silver, and 
the consequent effects upon naticnal and international currencies 
upon coinage, and upon pecuniary contracts, is a very large in- 
quiry frequently under discussion in commercial circies, in the pub- 
lic prints, and in halls of legislation. I barely allude to the s =b- 
ject, without entering upon it, further than to offer one or two 
practical suggestions. According to well considered estimates, 
the production of the gold and silver mines of the world at the 
commencement of the present century — not taking into account 
those countries of Asia which were nearly shut out from the inter- 
course of nations—was in the proportion of one ounce of gold to 
JSorty-sex ounces of silver. Immediately before the opening of 
California, it had probably changed to one ounce of goid against 
seventeen ounces of silver. An average of the productions of the 
years 1852 and 1853, upon the same broad scale, appears to give 
a result of one ounce of gold to Jess than four ouccs of silver. 
And yet, from the first of ‘hese periods to the last, there has been 
no great divergence in the bullion market from the relative pro- 
portion of one ounce of gold to sixteen ounces of silver. Surely 
this striking fact ought to allay the feeling of alarm so often ex- 
perienced as to the abandant production of one metal and the 
diminished supply of the other. There 1s, in fact, a happy ac- 
commodation in the commercial world to these varying relations. 
When gold was scarce, silver was the great metallic basis, and the 
former metal was rather used as an adjuvant, specially adapted to 
some of the wants of trade. But since gold has become plenty, 
and silver comparatively scarce, the wealthier nations of the world 
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have taken gold as their prevailing currency, making silver only a 
subsidiary one, just as copper is to silver. Now, as the purpose 
of ‘‘making change” does not require a very large stock of metal, 
in comparison with the larger purposes of money, it follows that 
silver is by no means as much needed as formerly ; and here we 
have the very remarkable, almost enigmatical sequence, that silver 
is valued less b.cause it is less produced. The very general adop- 
tion of small gold coins, such as our dollar, and even the half of 
that, if it were practicable, would still further throw silver out of 
use, and consequently keep down its value. Large quantities of 
it will always be needed fur plate and for ornamental work ; but 
even in this, the growing use of electro-plated ware, in England 
and in our own country. is sure to have a counteracting effect. 
And here it will be interesting to state, that the greatly diminish- 
ed cost of mercury waick is an indispensable agent in the produc- 
tion of silver, is certain to have a large effect in increasing that 
production. The monopoly of mercury, by which its price was 
advanced one hundred per cent., and consequently the mining of 
silver greatly impeded, has been dispelled by the opening of the 
rich cinnabar mines of California, and the price has receded to the 
old quotation. Silver mines that have been abandoned can, from 
this cause, be re-opened, and a greater activity may be expeeted 
in those which have been kept constantly in eperation. But while 
the commercial or s.ciai accommodation before spoken of, and the 
probable increase in the production of silver just noticed, may be 
relied upon to prevent any such violent irregularities as would be 
denoted by balancing seventeen ounces of silver at one time, and 
at another time only four ounces, against one ounce of gold, yet 
there will constantly be a varying per centage of fluctuation, and 
this will sometimes be so great as to compel a Jegal modification 
of standards, and a consequent re-coinage at the mint. And al- 
though our own standard of silver has so lately been changed to 
suit the market, there is reason to fear thatthe reduction of weight 
was not sufficient, and that another re-coinage, at no distant day, 
may become neccessary. This, however, is a part of the use for 
which a national mint is maintained, and for which it should al- 
ways be in readiness. 

It is now due to us, as the great gold prodacing nation, that 
our currency should be purged from all bank notes below the de- 
nowination of the double eagle. Such a remedy, by increasing 
the uses of gold, would doubtless mitigate any inconvenience aris- 
ing from the large production of that metal, and aid us in arriving 
at the just conclusion that all fears of excessive returns from Ual- 
ifornia and Australia may be put to rest. If the notes under twenty 
dollars were withdrawa, their places would be supplied by specie, 
and thus the currency would further approximate to the wholesome 
standard contemplated by the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States, and also tend to release the trade and commerce of 
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the country from the adverse influence of banks of issue. As these 

institutions are created by the authority ot the States, perhaps the 

only remedy in the power of Congress to apply is that suggested 
by Mr. Gallatin, who, in view of the right of taxation, says that 

‘‘Congress may, if it deems proper, lay a stamp duty on small 

notes, which will put an end to their circulation.” 

It seems appropriate to my official position that I should take 
this opportunity t6 join in the urgent demand, from various quar- 
ters, for a simple, intelligible, and well-founded system of weights 
and measures. The mint has done as much as it can, [and in 
this step it has been followed by the bank and mint of England, ] 
in repudiating pennyweights and grains in the mode of weighing 
anl keeping accounts, using only the troy ounce and its decimal! 
fractions. The sanction of law had previously been obtained for 
doing away with carats and carat-grains, in the expression of fine- 
ness of gold, and of an equa ly cumbrous notation for the fineness 
of silver, substituting the simple millesimal form introduced by 
French assayers, and becoming general in Europe. But we are 
still annoyed with another standard of weight — the avoirdupois 
pound, with its tedious and arbitrary divisions. The establishment 
of asimple and uniform system, applicable to every kind of weight 
and measurement, is greatly to be desired, and is well worthy the 
attention of Congress. 

I have the honor to be, with grest respect, your faithful servant, 

JAMES ROSS SNOWDEN, 
Director. 

To the Presrpent or Tur. Untrep States. 

Statement of silver of domestic production deposited at the Mins 
of the United States and its branches, from January 1, 1841, 
to December 31, 1853. 

Value. 

$4 500 
6,455 

8 640 
30.847 
4,769 
3.006 
6,407 
6,191 
29,112 
269,255 
339,471 
404,494 


417,279 





1,590,284 
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Statement of deposites and coinage at the Mint of the U. S. and 
its Branches in the year 1853. 


MINTS. 
: 
| Char- | Dahlon- New |Philadelphia.} Total. 
} | | 


lotte. | ega. Orleans. 








DEPOSITES. | 

Gold. ! 
U.S.coins, old standard] s+++ see] eree cree) cree cece $14,144 $14,144 
Foreign coing-«+-+0s|+s++ sore|s-eeee oo] $121,894) 121.546 243,440 
U. 8. bullion. +--+ +--+)! }$305,157|$452,290/ 2,006 673 52,843,787 55,607 907 


“4 : ie 22 £e* 298 15 os ‘ 
t o1eign bullion, -.+ «- seeee celece 23.687) 336,15: 359. 842 


| 
| 
| 
} 


eee 





| 
Total of gold 305,157} 452,290) 2.152.254) 53,315,632) 56 225.343 


eS | SE a eee 





Silver 


or eetens sae 4.467.458 7.620.167 12.087.625 
ra buliion deposited. tee 56516 352.19) 408.712 
-S bull. part’d fr. gold] « Stee eee tere ae 12,157 394,976 407,133 


_—__ - 
-__ 





Total of silver--+-++ | e+e eve 8,367,339) 12,903,470 





Total of gold & silver q 61,682.97) 69. 128.803 


[_——__— + 








GOINAGE, 
Gold. 


Fine bars pleces, ++ , 4,576 4,576 
Double eagles.--.-do-.!- sone wees 71.000 1,261,326 1,332.326 
Eagles ooe+ eeeeee dOee| eens ° - 51.006 201,253 252,253 
Haif eagles + V6 £9,678 305,770 461,019 
Quarter eagles ---do--+|-+- 3.178 0 eminent 1,404 668 1,407,846 
Dollars. «++++e «-do-s 11.515} 6,583 290000 1,076,051 4.384.149 
Value of gold+-+--+! 339,370) 462.918 2,220.000 52,19! 619 54,213,907 


Silver. 


Dollars «+--+. + piece eee ere 16.110 46,110 
Half dollars--- ee se 328.000 3.532.708 4.860.708 
Quarter dollars.--do-.|..... ot teens 232.000 15,.254.220) 16,586,220 
Dimes. « ool oo 60s de 100.000 12.173.010 13.273,010 
Half dimes. + . 2 369 00K 13,345,020 15,705,620 
Trames . ccce ce cccedQ>> eS pee 11,400.Q00 11.400 000 


re 


9.077.571 


) 
2, 
Bed 


Value of silvers ++++|)-see eee]. 225.00 








Copper. 


rs ++ PiOCAS| sree eee - 6.641.131 6,641,351 
Half cents..---- 129.691 124 694 


Value of copper-- 67,059 7s 67.059 7» 





0 
Total coinage in pieces} 77,086) 99,439 6.532,0 4 76,484.02 





— —_ —_—_—— -— — .___ _ 


Total coinage in value} 339,370, 462,918 3,445 000/60,111 249 75/64,35%,937 78 
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Statement of the amount of gold of domestic production deposited 
Mint or tHe UnNItTEep 


Periods. | Virginia. | North (S. Caro-| Georgia. | Tennes- 
Carolina. lina. 
1804 to ,827 $1 10,000 

1828 to [837 $427.000 | 2.519.500 |$327, } $12,490 
1898 to 1847.... 518.294} 1,303 6386 | 152,366) 566.316 16,499 
7 RN6 109.034 19,228 3.370 3,497 
29 382 102.688 | 4,309 10,525 2.739 

9.991 43,734 | TAs 5,114 
052 | 49,440} 12 2,490 
3.626 65.248 | 4.505) 3.420) 
2.200 5.690} 3: 1.912 








1,403,431 | 4,348,970! 524.5: 2,457,017 





Summary exhibit of the entire deposites of domestic gold 


Mints. Virginia. North South Georgfa. | Tennes- 
Carolina. | Carolina. see 





5 $2,357.047 


‘ 
‘ 


New Orleans-cecece coves | 74 16, 
3,415,287 333.4 


83.666 211.331 


Philade'phia 1 $1,403,431) $1,348.970) $521.52 
16.21 
l 


Charlotte.. 
Duhlonega---++« ° 


Total | 1,403,431) 7,848,664 1..085,491] 6,148 310! 


Summary exhibit of the coinage of the 


| Commence- ; Gold coinage. 
Mints. | ment of —_— 
coinage. Value. 





Philadelphia | 3 | $247,067,760 94 
36,105,865 00 
3.790.038 50 
5,280,727 50 


TOOT MIPIOBRER. ccc ccccceccccs ° 
Charlotte 


292,244,391 $4 
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—— 


at the mint of the U. 8S. and its hidden to the dibs of 1858; 
STaTES, PHILADELPHIA. 


| ! 
Alabama. New | California. | Oregon.| Various Total. 


Mexico. | sources. | 





$110,000 

cece 3, 5.063.500 

$45, 193 p eeeeee eeeee : 2.623.641 
$682 $44,177 241,544 

32,889 5.481.439 5.767.092 

5,392 | 31,667,505 326 31.790.306 

890 46,939,367 47 074.520 

814 49.663.623 | 49.59 1.490 

3,632 | 52,732,227 | $13,535 5.213} 52,857,931 








54, 389 | 44,299 | 186,528,338 13,53) 39,920 195,350,024 


at the mint and branches, to the close of 1853. 

) te | Peet | 
Alabama. | New | California. | Oregon.! Various Total. 

| Mexico. | sources. 
BPP se: | | ‘ 

$44,299 | $186,528.338 | '$13 $39,920 $195,.350.024 

teens wees! 19,800, 751 | 7,290 19,944,681 

| 58,938 tree 3.807.642 

928,150 9: 5 289.987 














| on 
191.023 44,299 | 207,316,177! 13.535| 48,161! 224,392,334 


Mints to the close of the year 1853. 


Silver coinage. Copper coinage. Entire coinage. 





a | ~~ 


Value. | Value. | Pieces. Value. 








$73,647,589 90 | $1,518,517 17 454,854,815 | $322,228,868 01 
14,391,800 00 | ......csepeeeeees 51,077,145 | 50,497,665 00 


sesesecccecccoscccees| socccccccceccscece| 914,874 8,790,038 50 
tesseeeeveceeedeccees| eseveeseeeeeeeeres| 1,193,124) 5,280,727 50 








$8,039,889 90 | 1,513,517 17 [508,039,458 | 881 ,797,299 01 
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Report of the Rake of the ‘Mint respecting the ¢ Quality and 
I alue of Foreign Gold and Silver Coin. 


Mint or THE Unitep Sratss, 
Philadelphia, January 28, 1853. 

Sir: I submit the following report of the fineness and value of 
certain foreign gold = silver coin, as required by the acts of 
Congress of January 2 25, 1834, and March 3, 1843; said coins 
being therein made a de tender upon certain conditions, which 
are contingent upon this report. 

GOLD COINS. 

The law provides that ‘‘gold coins from Great Britain, not less 
than 915} thousandths fine, shall be received at 94 6-10 cents per 
pennyweight.”’ In a long series of years, and operating at times 
upon large quantities of such coin, we have not been able to find 
a higher average result than 915}, and it was upon this basis that 
the enactment was framed. But under the present management 
of the British mint, and of its assay department, beginning fairly 
with the year 1852, there is an upward tendency more strictly con- 
forming with the legal standard of 9163. The assay of a few 
pieces of 1852 and 1853 [the course of trace preventing the re- 
ceipt of large quantities here] gives an average of 916}, and the 
consequent rate would be 94 7-10 cents per pennyweight. But is 
will evidently require a large emission at this rate to make a per- 
ceptible improvement in any promiscuous pareel; and some years 
mnust elapse before the rate fixed by Congress can be elevated. 

The gold coins of France are made current at 92 9-10 cents 
per pennyweight, provided their fineness be not less than 899 
thousandths. Theirlegal standard is 900; but the actual fineness, 
down to 1852 inelusive, cannot be rated higher than 899. 

Gold coins of Sp: 1in, Mexico, and Colombia, ‘‘of the fineness 
of 20 carats, 3 7-16 carat grains,” equal to 869 14-100 thou- 
sandths, are receivable at 89 9-10 cents per pennyweight. While 
occasionally parcels have been found to be of this fineness, or 
slightly above it, they are frequently not higher than 866, and 
would, therefore, appear to be thrown out by the terms of the law. 
Moreover, the gold coins of New Grenada, which is a part of Co- 
lombia, have been minted since 1849 at the new legal rate of 900 
thousandths, and, upon repeated trials, are found to average 894. 
But it is very rare to find any longer in circulation a gold coin of 
Spain, Mexico, or Colombia. 

The gold coins of Porhtugal and Brazil, made current upon con- 
dition of being not less than 22 carats [9163 thousandths] fine, are 
really not higher than 914 thousandths ; they are now only known 
amongst us as curiosities, and itis believed are searce even in their 


own country. 
SILVER COINS. 


The Spanish pillar dollars, and the dollars of Mexico, Pers, 
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- Dolisia, of not less than 897 Seehie fine, and 415 grains 
in weight, and the dollars of Chili and Central Ateerion, and those 
restamped in Brazil, of not less fi- eness than ‘‘ten ounces fifteen 
pennyweights in the pound,” [395 8-10 thousandths,] and 415 
grains in weight, are receivable at one hundred cents each. The 
present average fineness and value of these coins, as appearing in 
our circulation, may be stated as in the ensuing table, with some 
doubt as to the item of Central America, whose coinage is very 
irregular. 


Weight. Fineness Value in cents. 
Denomination. ———-- - == 
Grains. | Thous’s. Per piece.|Per ounce 





Spanish pillar dojlars.......... 412 | 898 116.1 
brazilian restamped dollars... 412 898 ; 116.1 
Dollar of Mexico, mixed...... 4164 899 | 116.2 
Peru.......G0........ 419 05 117.0 

.... Dolivia ae 6=—hl ; 116.5 

SCRA ..ccccrccsscccese S105 | BOL | . 116.5 

Do..... -Central America .. 416 870 | 1123.5 


The five-frane pieces of France, if not less than 900 thou- 


aandths fine, and 384 grains in weight, are made current at 93 
cents. ‘They continue to maintain this average to the year 1852, 
which is the latest date assayed here. 

It is to be noted that the foregoing valuations of silver coin are 
based upon the legal rate of the United States, as fixed by the act 
of 1837. Under the act of March, 1853, the mint has been and 
is now paying a premium upon these rates to procure silver for 
coinage; consequently, the laws making them current may be con- 
sidered nugatory and obsolete. The same remark, for other but 
obvious reasons, may be applied to all the gold coins mentioned 
in this report, except those of Great Britain and France. 

[ embrace this opportunity to suggest that there is no longer 
any propriety or necessity for legalizing the circulation of the 
coins of other countries. In no other nation, except in the case 
of some colonies, is this mixture of currencies admitted by law, 
either on the score of courtesy or convenience. When these laws 
a3 to foreign coins were passed our coinage was inconsiderable, 
but during the last few years the pieces struck, in number and 
value, it is believed, is searcely inferior to that of any other coun- 
try. The last year more than seventy-six millions of pieces were 
struck, of the value of upwards of sixty-four millions of dollars. 
If this suggestion is approved, and the laws which legalize foreign 
coins be repealed, it would be proper, by a standing regulation of 
the Treasury Department, or by legislative enactment, to require 
an annual assay report upon the weight and fineness of such for- 
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eign coins as frequently reach our shores, with a view to settle 
and determine their marketable value. Such a report would be a 
judicious substitute for the one now prasented. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your faithful servant, 

JAMES ROSS SNOWDEN, 
Director. 
Hon. JaAMes GUTHRIE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


ArTIcLE IY. 


Col. Fremont’s Exploration of the Central Railroad Route to the Pacific. 


—_— 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer : 

GENTLEMEN: While the proceedings in Congress are occupying 
public attention more particularly with the subject of the Pacific 
Railway, 1 desire to offer to your paper for publication some gen- 
eral results of a recent winter expedition across the Rocky Mount- 
ains, confining myself to mere results, in anticipation of a fuller 
report, with maps and illustrations, which will necessarily take 
some months to prepare. 

The country examined was for about three-fourths of the dis- 
tance — from the Missouri frontier, at the mouth of the Kansas 
River, to the Valley of Parowan, at the foot of the Wahsatch 
Mountains within the rim of the Great Basin, at its south-eastern 
bend—along and between the 38th and 39th parallels of latitude; 
and the whole line divides itself naturally into three sections, which 
may be conveniently followed in description. 

The first or eastern section consists of the great prairie slope, 
spreading from the base of the Sierra Blanca to the Missouri 
frontier, about 700 miles; the second or middle section compre- 
hends the various Rocky Mountain ranges and interlying valleys 
between the termination of the great plains at the foot of the Si- 
erra Blanca and the Great Basin of the Parowan Valley and Wah- 
satch Mountains where the first Mormon settlement is found, about 
450 miles; the third or western section comprehends the mountain- 
ous plateau lying betwen the Wahsatch Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada, a distance of about 400 miles. 

The country examined was upon a very direct line—the traveled 
route being about 1,550 miles over an air-line distance of about 
1,300 miles. 

The First Section. — Four separate expeditions across this 
section, made before the present one, and which carried me over 
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various lines at different seasons of the year, enable me to speak 
of it with the confidence of intimate knowledge. It is a plain of 
easy inclination, sweeping directly up to the foot of the mountains 
which denominate it as highlands to the ocean. _Its character is 
open prairie, over which summer traveling is made in every direc- 
tion. 

For a railway or winter traveling road, the route would be, in 
consideration of wood, coal, building stone, water and fertile land, 
about two hundred miles up the immediate valley of the Kansas, 
[which might be made one rich, continuous cornfield,] and after- 
ward along the immediate valley of the Upper Arkansas, of which 
about two hundred miles, as you approach the mountains, is con- 
tinuously well adapted to settlements, as well as to roads. Num- 
erous well-watered and fertile valleys—broad and level—open up 
among the mountains, which present themselves in detached blocks 
—outliers—gradually closing in around the heads of the streams, 
but leaving open approaches to the central ridges. The whole of 
the inter-mountain region is abundant in grasses, wood, coal and 
fertile soil. The Pueblos above Bent’s Fort prove it to be weil 
adapted to the grains and vegetables common to the latitude, in- 
cluding Indian corn, which ripens well, and to the support of 
healthy stock, which increase well and take care of themselves 
summer and winter. 

The climate is mild and the winters short; the autumn usually 
having its full length of bright, open weather, without snow, which 
in winter falls rareiy and passes off quickly. In this belt of coun- 
try lying along the mountains the snow falls more early and much 
more thinly than in the open plains to the eastward; the storms 
congregate about the high mountains and leave the valleys free. 
In the beginning of December we found yet no snow on the Huer- 
fano River, and were informed by an old resident, then engaged 
in establishing a farm at the mouth of this stream, that snow sel- 
dom or never fell there, and that cattle were left in the range all 
the winter through. 

This‘character of country continued to the foot of the dividing 
crest, and to this point our journey resulted in showing a very easy 
grade for a road, over a country unobstructed either by snow or 
other impediments, and having all the elements necessary to the 
prosperity of an agricultural population, in fertility of soil, abun- 
dance of food for stock, wood and coal for fuel, and timber for 
necessary constructions. 

Our examinations around the southern headwaters of the Ar- 
kansas have made us acquainted with many passes, grouped to- 
gether in a small space of country, conducting by short and prac- 
ticable valleys from the waters of the Arkansas just described, ‘to 
the valleys of the Del Norte and East Colorado. The Sierra 
Blanca, through whieh these passes lie, is high and rugged, pre- 
senting @ very broken appearance, but rise’abriptly from the open 
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eountry on either side, narrowed at the points through which the- 
passes are cut, leaving them only six or eight miles in length from 
valley to valley, and entirely unobstructed by outlying ranges or 
broken country. To the best of these passes the ascent is along 
the open valley of water courses, uniform and very gradual in as- 
cent. Standing immediately at the mouth of the Sand [ill Pass 
—one of the most practicable in the Sierra Blanea, and above 
those usually traveled—a> one of the remotest head springs of the 
Huerfano river, the eye of the traveler follows down without ob- 
struction or abrupt descent along the gradual slope of the valley 
to the great plains which reach the Missouri. The straight river 
and the open valley form, with. the plains beyond, one great slope, 
without a hill to break the line of sight or obstruct the course of 
the road. On either side of this line hills slope easily to the river, 
with lines of timber and yellow autamn grass, and: the water which 
flows smoothly between is not interrupted by a fall in its course to 
the ocean. The surrounding eountry is wooded with pines and 
covered with iuxuriant grass,- up to the very crags of the central 
summits. On the 8th of December we found this whole country 
free from snow, and Daguerrean views taken at this time show the 
grass entirely uncovered in the passes. 

Along all this line the elevation was carefully determined by 
frequent barometrical observations, and its character exhibited by 
a series of daguerreotype views, comprehending the face of the 
country almost continuously, or at least sufficiently so to give a 
thoroughly correct impression of the whole. 

Two tunnel-]ike passes pierce the mountains here, almost in 
juxtaposition, connecting the plain country on either side by short 
passages from five to eight miles long. The mountains which they 
perforate constitute the only obstruction, and are the only break. 
in the plain or valley of road from the frontier of Missouri to the 
summit hills of the Rocky Mountains, a distance of about eight 
hundred and fifty miles, or more than half-way to the St. Joaquin 
valley... Entering one of these passes from the eastern plain, a 
distance of about one mile upen a wagon read, already traveled 
by wagons, commands an open view of the broad valley of San 
Luis and the great range of Sen Juan beyond on its western side. 
E here connected the line of the present expedition with the one 
explored in 1848-49 from the mouth of the Kansas to this point,. 
and the results of both wilt be embodied in a fuller report. 

At this place the line entered the middle section, and continued: 
its western course over an open valley country, admirably adapted 
for settlement, across the San Luis valley, and up the flat bottom 
lands of the Sah-watch to the heights of the central ridge of the 
Rocky Mountains. Across these woeded heights — woeded and 
grass-ccvered up-to and over their rounded summits—to the @oo- 
¢ha-te-pe Pass, the line followed an open easy wagon way, such 
ae 9 upual ta a rolling country. Ox the high sammit lands were- 
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forests of laltiiaien trees, and the snow in the pass was four inches 
deep. This was on the 14th of December. A day earlier, our 
horses’ feet would not have touched snow in the crossing. Up to 
this point we bad enjoyed clear and dry, pleasant weather. Our 
journey had been all along on dry ground; and traveling slowly 
along, waiting for the winter, there had been abundant leisure for 
becoming acquainted with the country. The open character of the 
country, “joined to good information, indicated the existence of other 
passes about the head of the Sah-watch. ‘This it was desirable to 
verify, and especially to examine a neighboring and lower pass 
eonpecting more direetly with the Arkansas valley, known as the 
Voow-che. 

But the winter had now set in over all the mountain. regions, 
and the country was so constantly enveloped andihidden with clouds 
which rested upon it, and the air so darkened by falling snow, 

that exploring became difficult and dangerous, precisely where we 
felt most interested in making a thorough examination. We were 
moving in fogs and clouds, through a region wholly unknown to. 
us, and without guides, and were therefore obliged to content our- 
selves with the examination of a single line, and the ascertainment 
of the winter condition of the country over which. it passed; which 
was in fact the main object of our expedition. 

Our progress in this mountainous region was necessarily slow, 
and during ten days which it oceupied us to pass through about 
one hundred miles of the mountainous country bordering the east- 
ern side of the Upper Colorado. valley, the greatest depth of snow 
was among the pines and'aspens on the ridges about two and a half 
feet, and in the valleys about six inches. The atmosphere is too 
cold and dry for much snow, and the valleys, protected by the 
aountains, are comparatively free from it, and warm. We here 
found villages of Utah Indians in their wintering ground, in little 
valleys, along the foot of higher mountains, and bordering the 
more open country of the Colorado valley. Snow was here [De- 
cember 25, ] only a few inches deep—the grass generally appear- 
ing above it, and there being none under trees and on southern 
hill sides. 

The horses of the Utahs were living on the range, and, notwith- 
standing that they were used in hunting, were in. excellent condi- 
tion. One which we had occasion to kill for food had on it about 
two inches of fat, being in as good order as any buffalo we had 
killed i November on the eastern plains Over this valley coun- 
try — about 150 miles across —the Indians informed us that the 
snow falls only a few inches in depth; such as we saw it at the- 
time. 

The immediate valley of the Upper-Colorado for about 100 miles. 
in breadth, and from the 7th to the 22d of January, was entirely 
bare of snow, and the weather resembled that of autumn in this 
country.. The line here entered the body of the mountains known 
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as the Wah-satch and An-te-ria ranges, which are practicable at 
several places in this part of their course; but the falling snow 
and destitute condition of my party again interfered to impede ex- 
aminations. They lie between the Colorado valley and the Great 
Basin, and at their western base are established the Mormonsettle- 
raents of Parowan and Cedar City. They are what are called 
fertile mountains, abundant in water, wood and grass, and fertile 
valleys, offering inducements to settlement and facilities for mak- 
ing aroad. ‘These mountains are a great storehouse of materials 

—timber, iron, coal—whica would be of indispensable use in the 
construction and maintainance of the road, and are solid founda. 
tions to build up the future prosperity of the rapialy increasing 
Utah State. 

Salt is abundant on the eastern border—mountains, as the Si- 
erra de Sal, being named from it. In the ranges lying behind 
the Mormon settlements, among the mountains through which the 
line passes, are accumulated a great wealth of iron and goal, and 
extensive forests of heavytimber. These fores:s are the largest I 
am acquainted with in the Rocky Mountains, being in some places 
twenty miles in depth of continuous forest; the general growth 
lofty and large, frequently over three feet in diameter, and some- 
times reaching five feet—the red spruce and yellow pine predom- 
inating. At the actual southern extremity of the Mcrmon settle- 
ments, consisting of the two enclosed towns of Parowan and Cedar 
City, near to which our line passed, a coal mine has been opened 
for about eighty yards, and iron works already established. Iron 
here occurs in extraordinary masses, im some parts accumulated 
into mountains, which comb out in crests of solid iron thirty feet 
thick and a hundred yards long. 

In passing through this bed of mountains about fourteen days 
had been occupied, from January 24 to February 7, the deepest 
snow we here encountered being about up to the sattle skirts, or 
four feet—this occurring only in occasional drifts in the passes on 
the northern exposures, and in the smail mountain flats hemmed 
in by woods and hills. in the valley it was sometimes a few inches 
deep, and as often none at all. On our arrival at the Mormon 
settlement, February 8, we found it a few inches decp, and were 
there informed that the winter had been unusually long-continued 
and severe, the thermometer having been as low as seventeen de- 
grees below zero, and mvre snow having fallen than in all the 
previous winters together since the establishment of this colony. 

At this season their farmers had usually been occupied with their 
plows, preparing the land for grain. 

At this point the line of exploration entered the ¢hird or west- 
ern section, comprehending the mountainous plateau between the 
Wahsatch Mountains and the Sierra Nevada of California. Two 
routes here suggested themselves to me for examination ; one di- 
rectly across the p/atedu between the 57th and 88th parallels; the 
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other Menten to the wilt of the mountains, — following for 
about two hundred miles down a valley of the Rio Virgen—Virgin 
River — thence direct to the Tejon Pass, at the head of the San 
Joaquin Valley. ‘This route down the Virgin River had been ex- 
amined the year before with a view to, settlement tais summer bya 
Mormon exploring party under the command of Major Steele, of 
Parowan, who [and others of the party,] informed me that they 
found ferti'e valleys inhabited by Indians who cultivated corn and 
melons, and the rich ground in many places matted over with grape 
vines. The Tejon Passes are two, one of them [from the abun- 
dance of vines at its lower end] called Caxon de las Uvas. They 
were of jong use, and were examined by me and their practicabil- 
ity ascertained in my expedition of 1848-1849; and in 1851, I 
again passed throu; gh them both, bringing three thousand head of 
cattle thrcugh one of them 

Knowing the practicability of these passes, and confiding in the 
report of Major Steel, as to the intermediate country, I determin- 
ed to take the other, [between the 37th and 38th parallels,] i 
recommending itself to me as being more direct towards San Fran- 
cisco, and preferable on this account for a road, if suitable ground 
could be found; and also as being unknown, the Mormons inform- 
ing me that various attempts had been made to explore it, and all 
failed for want of water. Although biased in favor of the Virgin - 
River route, I determined to examine this one in the interests of 
geography, and accordingly set out for this purpose from the set- 
tlements about the 20th of February, traveling directly westward 
from Cedar City, [eighteen miles west of Parowan.] We found 
the country a high table land, bristling with mountains, often in 
short isolated | locks, and some times accamelated into consider- 
able ranges, with numerous open and low passes. 

We were thus always ina valley, and always surrounded by val- 
leys more or less closely, which apparently altered in shape and po- 
sition as we advanced. The valleys are dry and naked, without 
water or food; but the mountains are generally covered with grass 
and well wooded with pines; springs are very rare, and occasional 
small streams at remote distances. Not a human being was en- 
countered between the Santa Clara river near the Mormon settle- 
ment and the Sierra WVevada, over a distance of three hundred 
miles. The solitary character of this uninhabited region, the nak- 
ed valleys without water courses, among mountains with fertile 
soil and woods and grass abundant, give it the appearance of an 
unfinished country. 

Commencing at the 38th, we struck the Sierra Nevada on about 
the 37th parallel about the 15th March. 

On our route across we had for the greater part of the time, 
pleasant and rather warm weather ; the valley grounds and low 
ridges uncovered, but snow over the upper parts of the higher 
mountains. Between February 20 and 17th of March we had sev- 
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eral snow-storms, sometimes accompanied with hail and heavy 
thunder; but the snow remained on the valley grounds only a few 
hours after the storm was over. It forms not the least ne 
at any time of the winter. I was aoa to find the Sierra here 
broad, rugged, and blocked up with snow, and was not disappoint- 
ed in my expectation. The first range we attempted to cross car- 
ried us to an elevation of 8,QU0 or 9,000 feet and into impassable 
snow, which was further increased on the 16th by a considerable 
fall. 

There was no object in forcing a passage, and I accordingly 
turned at once some sixty or eighty miles to the southward, mak- 
ing a wide sweep to strike the Point of the California Mount- 
ain where the Sierra Nevada suddenly breaks off and declines into 
a lower country. Information obtained years before from the In- 
dians led me to believe that the low mountains were broken into 

many passes, and atall events I had the certainty of an easy pas- 
sage through either of Walker’s passes. 

‘When the Point was reached, I found the Indian information 
fully verified ; the mountain suddenly terminated and broke down 
into lower grounds barely above the level of the country,and mak- 
ing numerous openings into the valley of the San Joaquin. I en- 
tered into the first which offered, [taking no time to search, as we 
were entirely out of provisions and living upon horses,] which led 
us by an open and almost level hollow, thirteen miles Jong, to an 
upland not steep enough to be called a hill, over into the valley of 
a small affluent to Kern river; the hollow ‘and the valley making 
together a way where a wagon would not find any obstruction for 
forty miles. 

The country around the passes in which the Sierra Nevada here 
terminates declines considerably below its more northern elevation. 
There was no snow to be seen at all on its eastern face, and none 
in the pass ; but we were in the midst of opening spring, flowers 
blooming in fields on both sides of the Sierra. 

Between the point of the mountains and the head of the valley 
at the Tejon the passes generally are free from snow throughout 
the year, and the descent from them to the ocean is distributed 
over a long slope of more than 200 miles. The low dry country 
and the long slope, in contradistinction to the high country, and 
short, sudden descent and heavy snows of the passes behind the 
bay of San Francisco, are among the considerations which suggest 
themselves in favor of the route “by the head of the San Joaquin. 

The above results embody general impressions made upon my 
mind during this journey. It is clearly established that the winter 
condition of the country constitutes no impediment, and from what 
has been said the entire practicability of the line will be clearly in- 
ferred. A fuller account hereafter will comprehend detailed de- 
scriptions of country, with their absolute and relative elevations, 
and show the ground upon which the conclusions were based. They 
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are withiiatd at this time as an element to aid the public in 
forming an opinion on the subject of the projected railway, and in 
gratification of my great desire to do something for its advance- 
ment. It seems a treason against mankind and the spirit of pro- 
gress which marks the age to refuse to put this one completing 
link to our national prosperity and the civilization of the world. 
Europe still lies between Asia and America ; build this railroad 
and things will have revolved about; America will lie between Asia 
ani Europe — the golden vein which runs through the history of 
the world will foliow the iron track te San Francisco, and the Asi- 
atic trade will finally fall into its last and permanent road, when 
the new and modern Chryse throw open their gates to the thor- 
oughfare of the world. 
i am, gentlemen, with much regard, respectfully yours, 

J. C. FREMONT. 
Washington, June 13, 1854. 


ARTICLE V. 


Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 


To Srpney Situ, Ese., President of the Mobile and Ohio 

Railroad Company. 

For the information of Directors and Stockholders, I have the 
honor to submit the following report of the Construction Depart- 
ment of their road : 

It will be recollected that in April, 1853, contracts for gradua- 
tion had been made for the entire !ine from Citronelle to the State 
line of Kentucky, with the exception of a few miles light work in 
North Mississippi and Tennessee ; al! of which have been subse- 
quently disposed of, and the remainder of the line through Ken- 
tucky, terminating on the Ohio river at Paducah, placed under 
contract to be completed ready for iron, as follows: fifteen miles 
next the river by the Ist of April, 1854, and the remainder, to a 
junction with the main line from the mouth of the Qhio river, by 
the Ist of November, 1854, simultaneously with the completion of 
the contracts through Tennessee and Mississippi. @f the main 
line through Kentucky, that — only has ‘been ‘contracted 
which lies in Hickman county, including the C olumbus, Kentucky 
branch; leaving thirty-one aa a half miles in Fulton and Ballard 
counties to be * disposed of. kis small portion of the line has 
been postponed, for the purpose ef securing the right of way and 
the required amount of subscription from those counties, who 
alone, of all the counties on the route of road, have to the close of 
1853 been wnmimdful of their own interest by not advancing the 
road. 
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Two nonduil thousand news are Sorry from both counties, 
fifty from Fulton, and one hundred and fifty from Ballard; and as 
the road cannot be placed in these two counties respectively, until 
the required amounts are raised, itis believed active measures will 
be taken therefor. The Columbus, Mississippi, branch was placed 
under contract in June of 1853, to be completed in the spring of 
1854. ae tulating, we have in progress of constrdction, at 
this time, all of the main road, excepting the two above named, 
equal to 452 miles; 
All of the Paducah branch 59 «< 
All of the Columbus, Ky., branch 
BE SE Ca, CBs ho cin ve bcc ic chestststvsenes 14 
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PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 

First Division. — From Citronelle to the line of Lauderdale 
county, Mississippi, 933 miles—all the heavy and difficult work is 
completed, and the remainder so far advanced that no part of it 
for a day can detain the track, if laid with all practicable speed. 
Upon the Ee 503 miles of this distance the value of work done to 

the Ist of * March, a oe 86h 
Value of do. to complete the same ready for the tracks. 18,360 
Upon the remaining 43 miles, all light work, amount 

done to Ist of March, is 111,750 
Do. to be done to eomplete the same ready for the tracks 118,763 

Second Division.—Extending through Louderdale and Kemper 
counties, Mississippi, and 59 miles in length, embracing the heav- 
iest grading of the whole road. During the past year white labor 
was here relied upon, but not half of it could be obtained to fully 
man the work; yet, the value of work done to the Ist of March 
upon the 59 miles, is $134,797, leaving to be done exclusive of 
timber and tracks, the value of $193,189. This division is now 
provided with a force of white men, sufficient to complete it 1» all 
of this year, and before the tracks ean approach it from the South 
and North as coutemplated. 

Third Division.—Extends through Noxubee, Lowndes, Mon- 
roe and Chickasaw counties, Mississippi—length 83} miles. This 
division is generally Jight work, and nearly all in the hands of 
planters, who being allowed two years by their eontracts, for the 
execution of the work, which might be done in one, they have in 
many instances, postponed a beginning till this spring. The re- 
turns, therefore, do not show as much done in proportion as wpon 
the 1st and 2d divisions; yet two-fifths of all the earth-work is now 
done, with bricks and cement furnished for an equal or greater 
proportion of the masonry. 

The determination of all the contractors om this divisicn is to 
finish their work in all of this year, and as they control three times 
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more men than are untied for ven purpose, there ean be no 
doubt of their success. 

From a central point of this division, the branch road puts out 
to Columbus upon the Bigby river, the graduation of which. in- 
cluding timber for the tracks, is now two-thirds done, and all ar- 
rangements made for its completion by the first of July next. 

Iron rails for this branch and for seven miles of the main road 
have been ordered to Columbus, and preparations made for laying 
the track thence, as early as the first of June, consequently this 
branch will be in running order by the lst of September, and 
track-laying begun in Lowndes county upon the main line, in both 
directions from the branch junction. 

By shipping iron up the Bigby river during all of the next win- 

+, the tracks will be continued South to meet the completed road 
in tas lerdale county and North to the Pontotoc line. To the 
latter point, under this arrangement, the road can be completed 
and cars running by the Ist September, 1845. 

Fourth Division. — Extends from Chickasaw county to the 
Tennessee State line, €6} miles in length, and was the last work 
placed under contract in April, 1853. 

T'wo-fifths of the earth-work is now done, and preparations 
made for masonry and bridging. The force designed to be placed 
on this division, so soon as the spring rains are over, will complete 
nine-tenths of it in twelve months, and the heavy points (of which 
there are three) in eighteen to twenty-four months. 

Fifth Div ision. — Extending through the State of Tennessee, 
is 118} miles long, one-third ‘of the earth is nearly done, and 
two-sevenths of the whole value of all work graduation completed. 
The work is generally light upon this Division; 1s all, excepting 
three Divisions, in the hands of planters, who can and will com- 
plete it for the iron, within the present year, and furnish timber 
fur the tracks during the first three or four months of 1855. 

Sixth Division. — Consists of the main lime in Kentucky, 40 
miles in length, and the Paducah and Columbus branches, respect- 
ively 59 and 5 miles long; making the total length of the division, 
main road and branches, 104 miles; of which 728 are in progress. 
The Paducah branch is all in the bands of cne efficient Company, 
who have now 15 miles at the Paducah end nearly ready for the 
tracks, and can complete the whole by the Ist of ‘December next. 
Thirteen miles and a half in Hickman county, Kentucky, inelud- 
ing the Columbus branch, has made some progress to the amount 
of $ $5,000, but will be urged rapidly on as soon as the remaining 
31} miles i in Fulton and Ballard counties ean be put uncer con- 
tract. Iron rails have been ordered to Padueah in moderate quan- 
tity, that the track-laying may be commenced as early as practic- 
able. With a continued supply of rails at Paducah, the tracks 
may reach Jackson, Tennessee, by the Ist of Oudeben 1855, and 
the heavy work in North Mississippi by the time the road reaches 
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there from the south; which with proper diligence by the contract- 
ors preparing the road way, and by the Company in furnishing 
the rails, ought not to extend beyond the Ist of June, 1856. 

The tracks are now laid about ten miles above Citronelle, and 
will hereafter be continued uninterruptedly until the whole road 
shall be completed. 

The value of all work ~~ on the Road is as follows: 

Mobile to Citronelle, ¢ $500,000 
Ist Division—to petuRny county, 394,000 
2d Division—to Noxubee county, egy 59 miles...... 135,000 
od Division—to Pontotoe county, Miss., [including 

the Columbus branch] 96} mileS............sceeeeeeees 180,000 
4th Division—to Tennessee State line, 623 miles...... 08,000 
oth Division—to Kentucky line, 118} miles 144,000 
6th Division—to the Ohio river at Paducah, and the 

Hickman county contract, 72§ miles... joeeseves 50,000 


Total for Grading and 43 miles laid............. woeeee 1,406,000 
Value of rails, bolts, &e., on hand at Citronelle for 
b+ miles of Road 450,000 
tight of way, Engineering and Conti ngent Expenses... 100,000 


Making « total of work done, machinery and rails, of $2,056,000 


Besides which, there are 8,100 tons of rails now arriving from 
Messrs. Thompson and Forman, which, with previous purchases, 
will complete 147 miles of the Columbus atid Paducah branches. 

Notwithstanding the hard times for money, the collections cf 
instalments have invariably kept ahead of the local work, and so 
long as the present good feeling exists throughout the line, based 
as it is upon the confidence in the merits of the road as a stock 
investment, and upon the want of it as a commercial avenue, the 
Treasurers will not be troubled to meet the requisitions for the 
work. Stockholders, however, must at all times bear in mind, that 
to have the work done quickly, they must pay promptly. 

The planters on the route have lost on an average $8 per bale 
on their last year’s crop of cotton, in cousequence of not getting 
it to market as soon by three months, as they would have done by 
the road. Atleast two hundred thousand bales are grown in coun- 
ties contiguous to the road, upon which the loss sustained this 
year is $1,600,000; and this is the second crop in three years, 
upon which this loss has fallen by !ate rivers and depressed prices. 

The subscriptions for the Tennessee River branch are nearly to 
the amount required. It is now expected that the contracts can 
be made therefor in May next. 

The State of Tennessee has given another proof «f her wise 
policy, by amending her Internal Improvement law of 1852, and 
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granting $10,0 000 per its to she Mobile wi Ohio railroad wal 
several other roads, instead of $8,0U0 as before. 

The Tuscaloosa, Gainesville and Mississippi Railroad Company 
are now seeking a direct line of road from the Warrior coal fields 
to the Mobile road. When built it will be one of the most valua- 
ble tributaries to your road and city. Should this fail, the line 
chartered from Tuscaioosa, via Eutaw and Livingston, will put 
you im connection with the same coal fields, but less favorably, on 
account of greater distance and consequent greater cost of coal 
transportation. 

In addition to the connecting roads mentioned in the last annual 
report, two others are projected and justly merit the confidence 
and the support of the people to be accommuuated by them. The 
first is from Coffeeville, running near Greensborough and Phila- 
delphia, Miss., to the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, at or near En- 
terprise, in Clark county. Eventually. this line will be extended 
via Panola and Hernando to Memphis, Tenn. 

The second is from Columbus, Miss., to Decatur, Ala., to con- 
nect with your Columbus branch. It is represented, by the very 
competent Engineer, who has examined it, as a cheap and feasible 
route for construction of a railroad. But this is not the place nor 
is it my province to discuss the merits of connecting roads. I wish 
merely to invite the attention of all parties interested fur or against 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, to the true reason, why so many 
railway lines north of the 82d dg. parallel of latitude are converg- 
ing to a junction with the Modz/e road. It is because the Mobile 
Bay is the natural, nearest and best southern outlet by railway 
for all men living between the Alleghany Mountains and the Mis- 
sissippi River north of latitude 32, including also, the States of 
Missouri and Iows, and the Mobile presents the shortest and the 
cheapest trunk Jine of travel to that Bay. 

This is proved by three prominent points through which most of 
the travel must pass. Jackson, Tenn., will be at least 95 miles 
farther ‘rom New Orleans by the Great Northern and Mississippi 
Central Roads, than from Mobile by the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road. MVashville, Tenn., will be 94 miles nearer to Mobile via 
the bend of the Tennessee River and the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road, than to New Orleans via the Chicksaw, Aberdeen and Great 
Northern Road ; and the point of intersection of the two latter 
roads will be 110 miles nearer Mobile than New Orleans. 

Take these facts in connection with the superior character of 
Mobile Bay for accessibility and depth of water, over the largest 
river entering the Gulf, and no man need loose faith in the suc- 
cess of the Mobile road, let him be ever so timid, or money affairs 
ever so tight. Allow me the liberty to repeat, what I know to be 
true, that the Mobile and Ohio Railroad possesses more fully all 
the leading elements of success, as a stock investment and com- 
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mercial avenue, than any site line or ey in a U. | States, 
without exception. Resting upon this undeniable character of the 
road, the people of the country along its whole length are steadily 
progressing with the work, and will continue to progress until fin- 
ished, generally within the period of their contracts. 

The trains have been run with commendable regularity between 
Mobile and Citronelle during the past year, supplying the city with 
brick, wood, lumber and small crops—the contractors on the line 
above with provisions—and for the road extension 7,000 tons of 
rails from Mobile. 

The Treasurer will furnish you with an abstract of gross earn- 
ings, expenses and net income for the year. 

During the epidemic last summer, many persons escaped by the 
road to places of safety in the country, whilst others afflicted, re- 
ceived timely assistance with the speed which a locomotive alone 
ean give. ‘l'o the Resident Engineer of the 1st Division, John W. 
Goodwin, Esq., was entrusted the general supervision of the Run- 
ning Department. Of him and his associates, it is but justice to 
say, they merit the thanks of the company for their persevering 
faithfulness whilst death took more tban half their number, but 
could not drive them from the post of duty. 

With high regard, I am yours, 

JOUN CHILDE, 
Chief Engineer and General Agent. 


WepneEspayY, March 8, 1854. 


At an election by the stockholders, held this day at the office of 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company, the following named 
gentlemen were elected Directors for the ensuing year, viz: 

James Whitfield, Mississippi, Milton Brown, Tennessee, Sidney 
Smith, Francis B. Clark, J. Emanuel, Duke W. Goodwin, R. Lee 
Fearn, David Stodder, g A. Schroeder, Newton St. John, Moses 
Waring, Charles Walsh, Hillary Foster. 

At a meeting of the Board held March 16th, at their office, Sid- 
ney Smith was “unanimously re-elected President of the Company, 
and A. F. Irwin, Secretary and Treasurer. The following gentle- 
men were elected members of the Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year: Francis B. Clarke, Chairman, J. Emaauel, Duke 
W. Goodwin. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Civil Statistics of St. Louis: 


Mayor’s Messace, &c. 


Gentlemen of the City Council: 


In submitting for your consideration the reports from the officers 
of the several departments in the city government, I take occasion 
to ask your attention to the following suggestions, believing that 
a favorable action with regard to them would be calculated to ad- 
vance the interest and general prosperity of the city. 

In addressing you at your first meeting, I gave as my opinion, 
that there would be no necessity, during the present fiscal year, 
for a further issue of bends for city purposes, as those aiready 
authorized would in all probability be ample for the Improvement 
of Harbor, Building of Reservoir, Sewers, &c., for which they were 
especially designed, leaving the revenue for the general improve- 
ments, viz: the extension of water-works, paving streets, opening 
new avenues, &c.; although the amount of damages that we may 
be subjected to in the last named work may possibly so far sur- 
pass my expectations as to render a further issue of bonds, to a 
limited extent, absolutely necessary. 

My own convictions on the subject of improvements are clearly 
in favor of finishing those already commenced before we begin new 
ones, always excepting those, however, which are demanded for 
the preservation of health, or materially affect the interest of the 
city. We have, at this time, a sufficient amount of unfinished 
work on hand to require all our efforts for completion during the 
present year; and this fact alone would warrant me in recommend- 
ing this course, to which Lam also influenced by the depressed and 
unsettled condition of the money market throughout the country, 
and from a desire to sustain the high position we have hitherto 
held in a financial and commercial point of view. And as heavy 
expenditures would necessarily compel us to raise money on our 
bonds, we might be compelled from present appearances to make 
sacrifices which would not be warranted by the necessities of the 
case, and which would be calculated to lessen the confidence of the 
people in our legislation. 

The report from the Board of the City Common, will inform you 
that near one thousand lots of that property are now surveyed, 
and willbe offered for sale early in the coming month; and my own 
belief, based upon the present value of suburban property, is that 
the proceeds of the entire sales, will pay all our indebtedness for 
Gity purposes after reserving a suflicient amount of the land for 
public squares and buildings. . 

The entire debt of the city for outstanding bonds is $8,259,296, 
and of this amount the sum of $1,246,000 is invested in railroads, 
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leaving the ideas: of $2 2.013,296 as ie wie ind »btedness for 
improvements of city and harbor. From this is to be deducted 
$96,000, bonds which were issued for private sewers, and which 
are to be paid by special tax within five years—and a further de- 
duction of $199,850, being the proceeds. of sales of the city stores, 
held in reserve for the redemption of the bonds issued for the erec- 
tion of those buildings, leaving the nett indebtedness at $1,813,- 
446 00. 

We need only court inguiry and examination into our affairs to 
prove conclusiv ‘ely, that no safer or better investment can be made 
than in St. Lows bonds, based ona landed property which at a 
reasonable calculation is worth over three millions, and a revenue 
which was last year $725,966,84; and with the usual increase will 
reach near $800,000. 

We may fairly and without fear of contradiction boldly assert 
that no city of the Union ean rival us in the prosperity of our fin- 
ancial cordition. 

You will notice that the surplus revenue of the last fiscal year 
amounted to $37,434 20-100, ‘half of which was appropriated by 
the City Council, the remainder, $18,717 10-100, is unappropri- 
ated and can be disposed of as the charter directs. 

The new reservoir is new fairly under way, and with our usual 
share of good weather, it is thought that we can have it finished 
and filled with water by the Ist of November. And in view of the 
fact that the present engine at the Water Works will be insufficient 
to supply a sufficient quantity of water, 1 would recommend that 
& committee be appointed to correspond and make inquiries from 
competent engineers, so as to obtain the necessary information 
with regard to the most approved and economical plan of obtain- 
ing an ample supply of water for our growing population. And in 
connection with this, make it the duty of the committee to ascer- 
tain whether a ehange in rates may not be desirable, so as to 
charge as I believe is the case in several other cities, in proportion 
to the size and value of the house occupied by the parties assessed 
as well as the quantity of water used — collecting from the owner 
of the building. 

The engine may not be needed this year, but I think it is not 
too early to call your attention to the subject so as to insure one 
being prepared when necessity requires. And to the subject re- 
ferred to. might be added the inquiry, whether the present Water 
Works should not be removed to the lot purchased for the purpose 
some year since? [| think that an examination of the contract for 
water pipes and those ordered to be contracted’ for, will satisfy. 
you that the amount is fully as much as can be put down during 
the present year, taking the amount Juid down in former years as. 
a criterion ; but it is much to be desired, that when pipe is con- 
tracted for there should be no unnecessary delay in filling it. 
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The a of on ofunban, ll other causes, seated 
so. as to produce much complaint las: year. I believed means are 
now being taken to guard against this in future. In this depart- 
ment a gratifying merease of revenue is shown, amounting to 
about $13,000, and with the change in the mode of collecting, 
made by the Jast Council,-I expect a yet further increase. That 
we have a right to expect this will be easily seen, by comparing 
our revenue from this source, with that of other cities. 

To the Poliee Department, on which so much of the safety and 
order of the commurity depends, I have given consideratle atten- 
tion; and although some few instances of dereliction have oeeur- 
red, yet it affords me pleasure to say, that asa body, they are 
faithful and vigilant. I am of the opinion that the ordinance ne- 
gulating this department might be so amended and improved as 
10 insure a greater efficiency. One among other suggestions that 
recommends itself, and which has been adopted in most of the 
castern cities, is that the Police should wear a uniform, or badge, 
that would be better adapted for designating their office than the 
star now worn, which, if one of the members from a lack cf cour- 
age, or what is still more reprehensible, from false pride, desires, 
is easily concealed. 

The Police have arduous and responsible duties to perform, and 
he who applies for the office should have a pride in wearing its en- 
signia and possess. the courage to perform his duties fearlessly. 

I would also recommend that the record which is now kept in. 
the police, embrace a description of the articles and monies re- 
ceived from offcendeus, as. well as give the description of their per- 
sons, with their names, &e., for the purpose of reference. A copy 
of this should be furnished the Mayor monthly, to.be filed in the 
archives where, in the changes which are made nearly annually in. 
the Police Department, it cannot be effected. 

[ cannot let this opportunity pass without allading to the con- 
duct of the officers and men of the police, in the excitement grow- 
ing out of the Hoffman affair. I found them ready and willing to 
perform every service necessary in the support of law and order. 
lowe much to the battalions of Cols. Renick and Knapp, who 
voluntarily assembled at their armories, at the time of the trouble 
alluded to, and a portion of whom, at my request, appeared on 
the scene under commands of Capts. Hrost and Pritchard. Hap- 
pily their services were not required except as a guard — but it 
gave me pleasure to feel that we had so gallant a body of men at 
our command ready to preserve the peace and order ‘of our city. 

The Superintendent of the Work House reports his charge as 
healthy, and working about the Park and streets in the neighbor- 
hood. I believe it is the design of the committee on this depart- 
ment to remove the inmates to the new work house on Carondelet 
avenue in June, and if so, the cost to the city will be greatly di- 
minished ; for although the work. perfurmed by the prisoners has. 
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been advantageous to the vicinity, and contributed to beautify and 
improve Lafayette square, yet it does not look so favorably on the 
balance sheet. 

I regret to inform you that the hope we entertained of procur- 
ing, within a reasonable distance from the city, boulder stones for 
paving our streets, has been disappointed. 

The contractor with whom the city made agreement, has given 
up the idea, saying he cannot find a sufficient quantity, and we are 
once more thrown back upon the old plan, which I cannot find any 
thing to recommend. I trust, however, that the early completion 
of some of our railroads will afford us facilities of bringing stone 
or iron, that will be calculated for this description of work, and we 
feel well assured that from these avenues alone has St. Louis the 
hope of procuring a material that will answer for improving her 
streets. It is the intention of the Engineer to pave with stone on 
edge all the streets on the sewer route as high up as Fifth street, 
the present season, under the provisions of the ordinance author- 
izing such a course. In examining the expenditure for repairs of 
streets, 1 find that two of the most costly are Carondelet avenue 
and Broadway, both of which are macadamized, and the work re- 
newed almost yearly ; and as a measure of econcmy, I| would re- 
commend that you take immediate steps for the paving of both, 
the first south of Convent street, and the last north of Morgan 
street. Our finances will not permit us to pave its entire length, 
but if we begin, our successors will probably finish. ‘The import- 
ance of both these avenues are so well known, I need not enlarge 
upon it, but only express the wish that it meet with your appro- 
bation. 

Jackson and Columbus streets are now opened, and South Main 
will be during the present month. In the case of Carr street, the 
executions for benefits are now in the hands of the Marshal, and 
the street will be opened on receipt of the assessments. These are 
the first streets that have been opened under the provisions of the 
amended charter, and the benefits on the first named strects have 
in most cases been promptly paid. 

I design proceeding without unnecessary delay to condemn the 
streets provided for by ordinances, viz: Wash, Fourth, Fifth, Wal- 
nut, Carondelet, and the Wharf to Lewis street. I wou'd remark 
that I am also authorized to opena large number of other streets, 
besides the condemnation needful in extending the wharf; and as 
these street cases add very considerably to the labor performed by 
the City Register, and for which he receives comparatively no pay, 
I would suggest that a compensation be allowed him for extra 
services rendered, and in the performance of which he has been 
compelled to employ an additional clerk. 

During the past year, applications were made to the Council for 
an increase of the salaries for some of the officers, but only in the 
case of the assistant marshals were they successful, I would ask 
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you to investigate the subject, as I am clearly of the opinion that 
some of the officers of the city government, [Engineer, for in- 
stance,] have salaries entirely inadequate to the amount of labor 
performed. The office of city Engineer is one of great importance 
and responsibility — the duties of which are constantly increasing 
in magnitude, and when we take into account how slight a negli- 
gence or inattention on his part might cause a heavy pecuniary 
loss to the city, it becomes us to pay him a salary commensurate 
with the value of services rendered. 

I would earnestly urge upon the Council the improvement of 
our parks and public squares. Thus far, Lafayette Park is the 
only one that has any embellishment whatever, and the credit of 
that is chiefly due to private enterprise. Washington and Carr 
squares are both as unsightly as when they came into our posses - 
sion, a fact which is not very creditable to our liberality or taste. 
Surely we might sparea sufficient sum to render both these squares 
valuable and ornamental to the portion of the city in which they 
are situated. 

The Inspector of the Fire Department’s report will be found 
amongst your papers, drawn up with his usual ability. You, also, 
have a letter of Miles Greenwood, Esq., engineer of the fire de- 
partment at Cincinnati, written in answer to one of mine, making 
inquiries ; also, his report to the Council of that city, a document 
the more interesting at this time, as it treats on the steam fire en- 
gine now in use there. 

You will also find the report of a committee of the Bostou coun- 
cil which visited Cincinnati for the purpose of examining the en- 
gine referred to. 

These papers I am prompted to send you for investigation, and 
if you become as favorably impressed with the subject treated of, 
as I have been, there is no doubt that you will use the necessary 
measures to secure its use in the fire department of this city. 

I would also call your attention to a proposition emanating from 
the underwriters of this city to aid them in the purchase cr build- 
ing of a steam tug boat to be used in the harbor in case of fire. 
I need not enlarge upon its importance—the remembrance of the 
different fires that have taken place at our landing within the past 
few years are too vivid to require any further allusion to them as 
arguments in favor of the measure. The detail of the proposition 
will be brought before you in due time. 

Tus Housz or Rerorm.—Since the meeting of the council the 
committee, which has had this matter in charge, has been indus- 
triously preparing for the organization of this department, and 
hope soon to report it to you in full and successful operation. 

Tag QuaRaNTINE.—I have not yet been able to procure a suit- 
able site for the removal of the quarantine, though I have some 
hopes of being soon successful. In the meantime every exertion 

14 
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has been used and will be continued in order to enforce the laws 
regulating that department. 

THe City Hosprtav. — This institution your Board of Health 
report favorubly of as heretofore, and I believe it well deserves it. 
The additions to the building are progressing, and when finished 
will add greatiy to its usefulness. 

Were | not fully impressed with the necessity of erecting a suit- 
able hall for the preservation of the archives and use of the de- 
partments of the city government, I would not again urge this 
measure upon your attention. We are now the tenants of a build- 
ing that is badly constructed for such purposes, and no citizen 
will, I presume, take plevsure in pointing it out to a stranger a8 
the municipal hall of the emzire city of the West. 

I am induced to believe that propositions offering you suitable 
grounds for this purpose, wi:l be submitted to you, which 1 trust 
may be of such a character as to justify our acceptance. 

The embarrassment of ihe Pacitic railroad company has been so 
much the subject of conversation during the past week, that I shall 
make no further allusion to it than to express my confidence that 
its difficulties are but temporary in their character, and that its in- 
terest is so closely allied to that of St. I.ouis city and county, that 
we cannot, in justice to ourselves, permit it to suspend. 

The Iror Mountain railroad company, to whom I have delivered 
the bonds authorised by ordinance, have put their whole road un- 
der contract, with the understanding that it is to be completed by 
1856. 

‘heir acceptance of the block of ground, as provided by ordi- 
nance No. 3149, has been filed in the Register’s office, which de- 
termines the route known as the river route to be the one adopted. 

To the North Missouri railroad we have delivered the bonds it 
cas entitled to. This eccmpany hag not yet put their road under 
gontract, but in all probability will do so during the present week. 

I hope the difficulies which have so far retarded this project are 
in a jair way of being overcome, and that we may soon realize the 
benefits which its completion must bring to the community. 

The Ohio and Mississippi railroad reports progress, and still 
expect to complete their road within this year. 

tn my first communication to the Council of last year, I recom- 
mended that commissioners should be appointed to examine the 
suburbs of the city with a view of surveying and recommending 
such additional territories and boundaries as would be in their 
opinion advisable to add to the city. To such a measure I believe 
there would be little or no objection—as the defeat of the annexa- 
tion project of 1853 was evidently in consequence of the cbjce- 
tionable manner in which it was designed to be carried into effect. 
If the commissicners be ccmpcsed of competent engineers or citi- 
zens who can report to the Council a satisiactory line, the measure 
would no doubs be approved of by the next Legislature. 1 would 
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respectfully call the attention of the present Council to the sab- 
ect. 

I send you the report of the city counsellor, T. T. Gantt, Esq., 
furnished, at my request, showing the cases in which the city was 
@ party, and which were determined in the several courts of this 
county, as well as the supreme court during last year. 

I send you a communication frum A. Vinton, Esq., president of 
Chamber of Commerce of this city, and to which you will no doubt 
give that attention which the importance of the subject requires. 

In alidressing you on subjects connected with the city interests, 
it is bard to know where to conclude, but with full confidence, 
gentlemen, that in your case they will be ‘developed and looked to, 
1 conclude. 

Yours, JOHN HOW. 

St. Louis, May 8th, 1854. 





———— — — —eOoers 


COMPTROLLER’S REPORT. 


Bonpep Dest.—The bonded debt of the city at the commence- 
ment of the fiscal year, April 10, 1853, was— 
$2,341,096 Int. $141,603 76 
Of which there have been paid— 
1853, May 3,110 percent bond, 1,000 Int. 100 
1853, May 22, 1 10 per cent bond, 200 20 
1853, June 12, 16 percent bond, 1,000 60 
1853, June 26, 1 10 per cent bond, 1,000 100 
1853, August 11, 1 10 per cent bond, 600 60 
1853, August 19, | 10 per cent bond, 1,000 100 


Deduct 4.809 440 00 





2,336,296 141,163 76 
Bonds issued during the fiscal year 1853 
225 Pacific Rails oad company 225,000 
20 for extension of water works 30 O0U0 
1 for Christy avenue sewer 1,400 
4 for St. Charles street sewer 4,000 
5 for Morgan street sewer 5,000 
28 to pay balances 23,000 
50 for harbor 5 ),000 
275 for stock in Ohio & Mis. R. R. 275,000 
4 for Locust street sewer 1,000 
2 for Ninth street sewer 2.000 
75 for Iron Mountain R. R co. 75,000 
135 for old limit improvement 135.000 
75 for North Missouri R. R. co. 75,000 
14 for wharf north 14 000 
92:3 bonds all at 6 per cent 923,000 55,280 00 
Am’t. 3,259,296 Int. 196,543 76 
Total bonded debt April 8th, 1°51. as detiiled in table, $3,259 296, showing 
an increase deduce ing $1,800 paid of $918,200. 
Of the avove Bun.ls $30.900 are 10 per cent $3./90 00 
3,203.396 6 192.203 76 
25.000 5 3,250 00 


3,259,296 196,543 76 
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Sale of City Bonds during Fiscal Year 1853. 


By reference to the bonded debt table, it will be seen that nine 
hundred and twenty-three bonds were issued during the fiscal year 
1853. Of these bonds two hundred and twenty-five were delivered 
to the Pacific Railroad Company, two hundred and seventy-five to 
the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Company, seventy-five to the 
Iron Mountain Railroad Company, and seventy-five to the North 
Missouri Railroad Company, at par in payment of calls made on 
the stock owned by the city in those companies. The interest on 
which is paid by those companies, the first in certificates of stock, 
the others in cash. 

The remaining two hundred ard seventy-three bonds were sold 
at the following prices, to wit : 


1853, May 7, 30 Bonds, New Water Works 
do do 26, 1 Christy avenue sewer 
do do, 4 St. Charles street sewer 
do do, 5 Morgan street sewer 
June 16, {mprovement harbor 
do 2%, 28 To pay balances 
do August 29, 4 Locust street sewer 
Sept. 26, 2 Ninth street sewer 
1854, Feb. 28, Old limit improvement 
do March 1, do do 
do do 3, 3 do do 
do do 13, 1 do do 
do do 27, 1 do do 
do April 4, 86 do do 
do do 4, 14 Wharf north do 


273 bonds sold fo: $258,800 00 
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The aggregate of the foregoing sales has averaged nearly 95 cents net paid into 
the City Treasury. 
The bonds due the present fiscal year 1854, are, viz 


May 22, 1 Meadley and Turnbull bond, $200 10 per cent, St. Louis 
Aug. 1,5 Chesnut street sewer No. 3, 5,000 6 per cent, N. York. 


65,200 
Of the bonded debt there were issued 
for private sewers 
for railroad stocks 


$96,000 
1,150,000 


Amount $1,246,000 
Deducting which the city’s debt proper for general purposes is $2,013,296 00. 
The proceeds of the sale of the city stores in block No. 7 amounted in the ag- 
gregate to $199,850 00, which leaves the amount of indebtedness to be provided 
for, $1,813,446 00. This amount can easily be raised out of the sale of the city 
commons. 

In order to enable you to institute a comparison between the various items of 
revenue for the past two fiscal years, I have prepared 2 table for that purpose 


heretu annexed: 








Comparison of the Revenue— Fiscal Years 1852 and 1858. 


Increase. Decrease. 


1852. 
Licenses. --++++ $31,175 00 
226 35 
9,517 00 
Redem’n property 6,258 46 


» 
~ 


47,176 8) 

Surveying fees 

Water works..-- 36,995 38 
City commons..- 3,449 97 
Ground rent.... 441 00 
Rent stores,blocks 1,500 00 
Mark’t stalls&st’s 12,430 68 
Fines and Fees.. 4,035 53 


58.852 56 
1,568 10 
1,564 00 


Market str.scales 
North market do. 
Gas light divid’d. 1,800 00 
Contingent 926 00 
Merchants taxes. 40,767 82 
General taxes-- 361,421 02 


i 
38 


408,046 94 
l 


5 


Harbor taxes..-- 17,670 42 
Wharf har’r mast.52,814 33 
“© lumber * 828 &2 
wood 1,866 54 
Special taxes.--- 6,400 91 
Quarantine fees. 


a 


‘ 
9,000 00 


79,580 02 
Ohio& Miss.R.R. 
co. to pay interest 
Chesn. str. sewer 
Olive é 
Pine 


7.256 85 


21,934 88 
Harb. sale of st. Pounder 
Open. Jackson str. 
* Columbus “ 


Sale of stores, block 7 
Sales of bonds. --498,898 12 
198,898 12 


Receipts in treasury 1,114,468 33 


10,959 02 
8,408 71 


49,865 04 


16,500 00 
1,658 03 5,44 


6,428 63 
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1853. 
8,535 00 
207 50 
1,442 02 
2,150 25 
{48,410 23 
302 00 302 00 
12,869 66 
3,025 17 
441 00 
7,642 96 
2,903 18 
5,987 63 


6,162 96 
472 50 
1,952 10 


80,186 98 


455 55 


4,650 76 


5,418 58 
22,618 60 


4,039 62 
434,305 86 
9,201 98 
5,428 40 
943 53 
2,030 44 
3,683 16 
885 00 


1,531 56 
2,614 07 
114 71 
163 90 


885 00 


7.500 00 
5 72 
5,956 14 
6,428 63 


34,330 49 
600 00 


2,426 38 
3,304 39 


6,330 77 


40,230 00 
258.800 00 


299,030 00 


984,766 84 


205 


—---—-——aas 


2,340 00 
18 85 


2,717 75 


212 31 
1,300 71 


The receipts into the City Treasury for the fiscal year 1858, 
exclusive of the sale of Bonds, exceeded those of the year 1852, 
$110,396 63, the principal increase being in the items of Water 


Works, Merchants, General Taxes, 


The total receipts in the Treasury {or 
Exclusive of loans, was 

Deduct therefrom for special objects, viz: 
For new limits, ha)f its revenue, $79,518 10 
For Wharf fund 55,506 69 
For harbor tax 17,670 42 
For special tax fund 6,400 91 
For school fund 1-10commonsrev. 344 99 
For sewer fund 12,914 88 


etc. 


1852, 
$615.570 21 


for 


$90,837 63 


1853, 


$725,966 84 
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For inter’t from O.& M.R.R.Co. 9,000 0 16,500 00 
Sale of stores in block 7- +--+... 40,230 00 
Opening Jackson & Columbus str. 5,730 77 
Harbor sale of steamer Pounder 630 00 


181,355 99 254,318 42 


The nett r>venue for 1852 wes 134,214 22 for 1853 471,648 43 

Showing a surp‘us of $37,434 20. The surplus fund has been 
appropriated to the Commons, Police, and cleaning of Streets, 
jointly. 

At this early period of the.fiscal year, no estimate can be made 
of the probable revenue of the year. This can only be done after 
the assessment lists of the taxable property are completed. 

The Treasurer’s and Auditor’s report, herewith accompanying, 
will show you in detail the receipts and expenditures of the last 
fiscal year, and also the balance in the treasury at the close of it. 
Since the commencement of the present fiscal year, there were 
sold 1854, April 15, 10 bonds to improve Wharf north at 91 ¢., 
$9,100, which are to be added to the Bonded table. 


Respectfully, 
H. Overstoiz, Comptroller. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT. 


Receipts and Exyenditures of the City of St. Louis, from 
April 11, 1858, to April 8, 1854, inclusive. 


RECEIPTS. 


Licenses—Including pedlars, auctioneers, 
tavern, dram shops, beer house, exhibi- 
tion, insurance, brokers’, ferry, ten- 
pin alley, && $28,835 00 
City cemetery é 
Vehicle licenses 
Redemption of property 
19,575 23 


Water works........ bictadecttiititstictin ttetidae 49,865 04 

City commons and interest.......... basen 3,025 17 

Rents of ground 441 00 
——_———— 58,331 21 

Stalls and stands 12,903 18 

Rents of stores, block 7 7,662 96 


20,566 14 
Fines and fees 5,987 63 


Special taxes...........seeceovees 
9,670 79 
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Hay and Coal Scales. — Market Street 


1,353 76 
North market 
2,592 11 
Merchants’ taxes 
Taxes of real estate............cccccceeceees 384,039 62 
Harbor tax 19,201 98 
——- 418,660 18 
Collected at qaarantine 885 00 
Dividend on gas light stock 2,255 55 
——— 3,140 55 
Interest from Ohio & Miss R. R. Co.... 16,500 00 
Harbor.—Sale of steamboat Pounder..... 600 00 
———— 17,100 00 
Jackson street 2,426 38 
id a 3,304 39 
———— 5,780 77 
Block No. 7.—Sale of store £0,230 00 
Surveying fees 302 00 
Wharf.—Collections. .............seccesseres 58,402 37 
—-—_—} 98,934 37 


Chesnut street sewer 3 
Pine street sewer 5 
Olive street sewer 7 


5,445 72 
6,428 63 
5,956 14 


—— 17,830 49 
Loans.—New water werks 30 bonds 
Locust street sewer No. 10, 4 bonds 4,000 00 
North street sewer 2 bonds 2,000 00 
To pay other bonds, 28 bonds 28,000 00 
Harbor, 50 bonds 50,000 00 
Christy avenue sewer No. 1, 1 bond 990 00 
St. Charles street sewer, 4 bonds 8,960 00 
Morgan street sewer, 5 bonds 4,950 00 
Old limits improvements, 135 bonds 122,270 00 
Wharf north, 14 bonds 12,600 00 
——--_—_—. 258,800 00 
Cash in treasury April 11, 1853 56,930 58 


$1,041,697 42 
EXPENDITURES. 
New Limits, First Ward 
6 Second Ward 
Third Ward 
Fourth Ward 
Fifth Ward 
‘ Sixth Ward 24,400 10 
Ralaries 20,008 22 
I nai tiiaeeelidinnascannenenenebbicennds 50,154 91 
—- 151,940 08 
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Printing and stationery 
New water works 
Water works current 


NES Rom rap 


Police 


Seventh street sewer 
Special tax fund 
Redemption 


eee 


Streets and alleys 


Contingent 
City Council and Clerks 


PE vcasecedonsvicconestbetsesseene 


Board of Health 


Fire Department 


Engineer Department 


GUE GUNOIEE. ccccccccevsscccescees 
Lighting the city............seessee 


TE tS eee Bae oe SS LEE 


House of Refuge 


CHEF GCOMMONS.........0..00000200.003. 


Pine and Olive street sewer 
Pine street sewer No. 5 


Olive atreet sewer No. 7 


Chesnut street sewer No. 3........ 


Bills payable 
Bills receivable 


North west sewer..................0:- 


St. Charles street sewer 
Vine street sewer 


Locust street sewer No. 9.......... 


Locust street sewer No. 10 


Morgan street sewer.............. 


6,263 43 


enneoviiie 27,218 15 
- 166,285 6@ 


1,408 54 
2,982 12 
18,34 
344,99 


saneciese 1,992 66 


42,781 37 


9,778 69 
5,642 59 


oveccecss 23,926 40 


1,942 68 
15,237 48 


6,512 08 


esau 21,595 54 
sestesies 35,205 78 
seeesacse 161,454 25 


84,166 52 


2,651 34 


BAe 4.000 00 


24,562 84 


6435 06 


defeveter 3,007 06 


1,201 60 
1,000 00 
16,146 97 
18,923 26 
3,256 70 
842 74 
8,497 30 


bS6a84q00 10,680 27 


49,478 03 


56,527 84 


315,585 71 


55,802 11 


40,921 B85 
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Christy avenue sewer 1 2,924 60 
Christy avenue sewer 2 1,479 72 
Hospital extension 139 25 


Old limits improvements...............000.-. 93,540 51 
——_-—— 98,084 18 


967,138 78 
Amount of warrants paid..........seseseeees 967,021 83 


Amount of warrants out............. pice 111 95 
——_—__——— 967,133 78 


Warrants paid 967,021 83 
Old warrants paid 1 40 
Cash in the treasury 74,674 19 


$1,041,697 42 
ANDREW E.uiort, Auditor. 
Wm. Giasaow, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF THE WORKHOUSE. 


To the Honorable Board of Delegates : 

According to Ordinance, I herewith submit for your considera- 
tion a statement of the receipts and expenditures of the City Work- 
house, including salary of Superintendent and Guards, board of 
Guards and prisoners, tools, clothing, bedding, fuel, medicines, 
smith’s bills, repairs, lights, horse feed, &c., from October, 1858, 
to May, 1854. 

Also, the amount and character of work done during this period, 
with accompanying remarks and explanations. 

Very respectfully, Your ob’t. sv’t, 

Wiu1aM Lingo. 
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Civil Statistics of St. Louis. 


Number of prisoners discharged from 
Workhouse.........0...+4 
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No. of days’ work done by prisoners... 
Number of days’ work done by horses. 
Total amount for prisoners and horses 
Salary of Superintendent and Guards.. 


Fines remitted by Mayor..... 


Board of Guards and prisoners.. 
Expenses for supplies, Xc......... 


Number of prisoners remaining........ 
Cash received of prisoners......... 


Amount for work done.... 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Number of prisoners committed 291 
do. do. discharged 230 
Number of days work done by prisoners 10,725 
Amount for work done at 70c per day, board included $7,507 50 
Amount for work done by horses and carts at $1 p. day 1,552 00 
Tot. am’t for work done by prison., horses and carts.. 9,059 50 
Cash received of prisoners for fines, &c 372 55 
Salary of Superintendent and Guards 1,842 00 
Board of Guard and prisoners 4,695 00 
Expenditures for supplies, smith bills,repairs, clothing, 2,899 66 
Fines remitted by Mayor 1,942 70 
WORKHOUSE. DR. 
To board of Guard and prisoners six months.............$4,525 00 
To salary of Superintendent and guards 1,842 00 
To expenditures for fuel, lights, &c........ceeeseeeeeeeeees 2,899 66 
To balance 95 39 
$9,432 vd 
WORKHOUSE. CR. 
By amount for work done.........0.00....scecreceseccccscess $9,059 50 
By cash received from prisoners for fines 372 55 
$9,432 V5 
Baiance in favor of Workhouse at 70 cents per day for 
prisoners labor, including board 
During the period embraced in this report, there were 291 com- 
mitments, and of this number there were from 
ici. .cdoccnsbidencertnvvcdtse seedinnsisscdsssestiiedl 193 
Germany 97 
SA OUND onsenniscnndimesndiivennsevesiecnbenktaleh en 23 


Remaining at present time 109 prisoners. 

In the early months embraced in this report, the workhouse 
hands were employed in grading Tayon and Clark avenues. They 
were withdrawn from Tayon and Clark avenues by order of the 
committee, to work on Lafayette Park, three of the avenues around 
the Park have been completed, and are now at work on improving 
the interior of the Park. 

The Icehouse at the City Hospital has been filled with good ice, be- 
sides the performance of much other labor not included in this report. 

The females, (of which there has been an unusually large num- 
ber,) have been employed in making clothing for the prisoners, 
in washing and scrubbing. 

Very respectfully, Your ob’t. sy’t, Wiii1aM Lingo. 
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ArtTicLE VII. 


St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans Railroad. 

When the Mississippi Valley Railroad, to connect the city of 
New Orleans with the Falls of St. Anthony, was projected, in Oc- 
tober, 1852, we presented the claims of three routes, south of Mis- 
souri, viz: the Little Rock, the Memphis, and the Helena route.* 

The conntry from Missouri to Memphis, and from Missouri to 
Helena, had been unexplored by railroad engineers, and a merely 
preliminary survey had been made by the government of the U. 
8. from St. Louis to Fulton via Little Rock. 

We, however, obtained information of the peculiarity of Crow- 
ley’s Ridge extending from Missouri to Helena, 150 miles, with an 
almost uubroken, firm and high surface on its side above the swamp 
and overflowed lands with which it was surrounded. Helena was 
also in a nearly direct line from St. Louis to New Orleans. The 
Arkansas country on each side of Crowley’s Ridge abounded with 
unreclaimed swamp and overflowed lands. The Helena route was 
considered shortest and cheapest, and therefore prefered. 

The Memphis route, it was thought, might be established by the 
construction of that portion of the Memphis and Little Rock rail- 
road from the Mississippi to the St. Francis, 40 miles, across the 
swamp; and although it was considered impracticable to build 
road from Old Indian Ford to Memphis through the lakes, swamps, 
&c., 140 miles, on the east side of the St. Francis; yet it was then 
declared that ‘‘Memphis might hold out inducements to make its 
route preferable”’ to the Helena route. 

In regard to the Little Rock route it was considered that ‘‘ad- 
vantages might be gained by and from Little Rock and the coun- 
try along its route, to producea great preponderance in its favor,” 
although the Little Rock route was estimated 95 miles longer than 
the Memphis route. The Little Rock route has been earnestly 
and uniformly advocated by us; and although violently opposed by 
a strong political party in Arkansas, as a ‘‘visionary scheme too 
wild for a respectable maniac,” and ‘‘worse than a man’s trying 
to hold himself out at arm’s length,”’ this scheme has become 
more respectable than its adversaries, and stronger than their 


* See Western Journal & Civilian, vol. 9, page 39, October, 1852. 
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strength, and is progressing with reasonable speed, bythe impetus 
given to it by its friends combined with its own intrinsic merits. 

We will now present the claims of the Memphis route together 
with newly discovered evidence in its favor, hoping soon toobtain 
yet further evidence of a commercial character, which will place 
this route on a commanding position. 

The final survey of the Railroad from St. Louis to the Iron 
Mountain reduces the distance to 80 miles from Hazel street, on 
the route which is now located in every part, which is under con- 
tract, on which 350 men are now working, and $35,000 have been 
paid to the contractors for work done to Ist June, 1854. 

The extension of the Iron Mountain road towards Arkansas 
reaches the Swamp District near Indian Ford, 150 miles from St. 
Louis. The route of this extension was found to be far more prac- 
ticable than its warmest friends anticipated, the grades being 
easier, and the cost averaging $10,000 per mile less than that of 
the portion between the Mountain and St. Louis, whereas from the 
estimates of Barney’s survey it was apprehended that the relative 
cost would be much greater below than above the Mountain. Con- 
sidering the mountainous character of the country, this line of 70 
miles from the Mountain to the Ford is remarkably straight. I¢ 
is the only good line that could be obtained south of the Mountain 
towards Arkansas, and furthermore is in the direction of Memphis. 

The Indian Ford may be considered a fixed point in the Miesis- 
sippi Valley Railroad, which ever way the roud may be extended 
towards the South, and this point, though on the verge of the 
Swamp District, is destined soon to rise and become a point of 
great distinction. Therefor it may be well to designate it now with 
reasonable distinctness. Old Indian Ford is on the St. Francis 
river near though south of the junction of Wayne, Butler and 
Stoddard counties. - It is equidistant from Cairo, Hickman, and 
the Arkansas line in Grand Prairie, Dunklin county, being about 
60 miles on an air line from each. It is also nearly equidistant 
from New Madrid and frcm Point Pleasant on an air line, being 
about 45 miles from each; and it is just 30 miles from the Arkan- 
sas line in Ripley county, where the best route is found along the 
northwestern border of the Swamp Region in the direction of Little 
Rock and Fulton in Arkansas. Three routes have already been 
surveyed by the Iron Mountain Co. radiating from Old Indian 
Ford: one to Cairo, one to the Arkansas line iu Ripley county, 
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and one to New Madrid, the last mentioned extending to Point 
Pleasant. A great variety of other experimental surveys were 
made throughout the Swamp Region; and it is believed trom indi- 
cations discovered in these discursive experimental surveys, that 
one of the most practicable routes from Old Indian Ford towards 
New Orleans would be almost in a straight line in that direction; 
that is on the east side of the St. Francis river through > toddard 
and Dunklin counties to the Arkansas line, in Grand Prairie, 
which is also in a direct line toward Memphis. 


A powerful argument in behalf of this route in Missouri might 
be built up, based on the reasonable presumption, that a railroad 
bed constructed along the eastern shore of the St. Francis in Stod- 
dard and Dunklin counties would be the best embankment to pre- 
vent the occasional overflow of this river in these counties, and 
further that such an embankment may be essential to reclaim the 
swamp lands in these and the adjoining counties of New Madrid 
and Pemisco, as also of a large part of the country in Arkansag 
east of the St. Francis. This branch of this subject is well worthy 
the careful consideration of the Swamp Land Commissioners of 
Arkansas, as also of the above mentioned swamp counties of Mis- 
souri. 

That the probable feasibility of this route may be still more 
highly appreciated, and that the ignorant prejudice against build- 
ing a railroad through the Swamp District may be more thoroughly 
advised and fairly enlightened, it is proper to state, and it should 
not be forgotten that while the cost of the construction of the rail- 
road from St. Louis to the Iron Mountain, ready for rolling stock, 
averages $40,000 per mile along its 80 miles, and that while the 
cost of construction of the railroad from the Iron Mountain to In- 
dian Ford, ready for rolling stock, averages $30,000 per mile 
along its 70 miles, the cost of construction of railroads from In- 
dian Ford through various portions of the Swamp Region, ready 
for rolling stock, averages in general only $18,0U0 per mile, be- 
ing only about $ as much as the average from St. Louis to the 
Indian Ford. 

That the length and cost of the Missouri portion of the St. Louis, 
Memphis and New Orleans Railroad, may be somewhat minately 
yet concisely shown, we may conclude from the data above stated, 
as the distance from Indian Ford to the Arkansas line in Grand 
Prairie, Dunklin county, is 6) miles on an air line, and as the 
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average deviation from an air ee may be fairly yepmesenied by 
one sixth, that the length of Indian Ford and Grand Prairie line 
is 70 miles, and that the cost of construction of this link, ready 
for rolling stock, averaging $18,000 per mile, is $1,260,000; and 
placing the links in tabular form we find 
The koghh of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain link 80 miles 

Iron Mountain and Indian Ford link 70 * 
Indian Ford and Grand Prairie link 70 * 


Total length of the Missouri portion 220 miles 


Cost of Ist division, 80 miles, at $40,000 per mile, $3,200, 000 
“ m@ « 70 «8 30,000 6 2,100,000 
“« 8d « 70 + 18,000 “ 1,260,000 


$6,560,000 
By adding cost of rolling stock together with build- 
ings and fixtures for same at the rate of $4,000 
per mile, 220 miles.......... 2 LIER carts ose a ROE TN! 880,000 


—_—_——. 


We find toto! cost of Mo. portion in running order $7,440,000 

Touching the Arkansas portion of the St. Louis and Memphis 
Railroad o r the route bove indicated, as it may become a link of 
vast importance in the Mississippi Valley Railroad, and as it was 
originally and almost universally thought to be utterly impractic- 
able, it is but justice to Mr. W. D. Ferguson. of Arkansas, to fix 
the fact that he is the man who first projected and earnestly ad- 
vocated this route. One year ago from this date at the Memphis 
Convention in June, 1853, in conversation with the author of thig 
article, he presented the claims of this route, and urged them with 
the light of his experience on the ground, and with the warmth of 
his enthusiasm in the prospect. Not one word could we then hear 
in its favor excepting from him. 

Since then but little has been said or done on this subject until 
the first day of March, 1854, when G. W. Underhill, of Arkansas, 
E.H. Porter, of Tennessee, and L. M. Kennett, of Missouri, with 
their associates in each of said States formed themselves into a 
corporation under the general law of the State of Arkansas by the 
name of Memphis and St. Louis Railroad Company, for the 
purpose of building a railroad through Arkansas from a point op- 
posite or near Memphis, ‘‘on or near a direct line between the 
same and the city of St. Louis, Missouri, and running thence as 
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nearly as said company may deem it practicable in the direction 
of St. Louis, so as to reach a point on or connect with the St. 
Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad, or any other railroad or point 
thereon, in that general direction.”’ 

The charter was filed in the office of the Secretary of State of 
the State f Arkansas on the 6th day of March, 1854, and on the 
18th day © the same month the Board of Commissioners of said 
company ; t and organized by the election of Ethel H. Por- 
ter, Preside of the Company, and J. T. Swayne, Seeretary. 

As the le, © provision is thus obtained for building the Arkan- 
gas link of tuis road, we will now proceed to inquire into the prob- 
able iength and cost of the same. 

For the sake of avoiding circumlocution, we will designate the 
point on the boundary line between Missouri and Arkansas east 
of the St. Francis river, where this railroad will probably cross, by 
the name which is given to the strip of country there extending 
both into Missouri and Arkansas: that is Grand Prairie, although 
the village of Grand Prairie is not exactly at this point. 

From this point to Memphis the distance on an air line is about 
60 miles, being the same distance as from this point to Indian 
Ford. By the reports gathered from the experimental surveys of 
the Iron Mountain Railroad Company throughout various portions 
of the Swamp District, and from the facts stated by Mr. Ferguson, 
of Arkansas, the general character of the country from Indian Ford 
to Grand Prairie seems to be about the same as that from Grand 
Prairie to Memphis, and as the air line distance is also the same, 
therefore it is reasonable to make the same allowance for the length 
and cost of a practicable route from Grand Prairie to Memphis, 
as from Indian Ford to Grand Prairie. 

Calculating then on this hypothesis the length of Grard Prairie 
and Memphis link is 70 miles, and the cost of construction of the 
same, ready for rolling stock, is $1260,000. Calculating the cost 
of rolling stock together with buildings and fixtures for same at the 
rate estimated for the Missouri portion, to wit: $4,000 per mile, 
70 miles, it is $280,000, making the total cost of the Grand 
Prairie and Memphis road in running order....... ++++0 $1,540,000 
To which add the total cost of the St. Louis and Iron 

Mountain road to Grand Prairie in running order... 7,440,000 


And we find the total cost of the road from St. Louis —— 
$8,980,000 
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The total distance from St. Louis to Memphis by this route ac- 
cording to the above estimates is 290 miles, which with a speed on 
the road of 30 miles an hour brings St. Louis and Memphis with- 
in ten hours distance of each other. 

Having ascertained the probable length and cost of the St. 
Louis and Memphis Railroad, we will proceed to an examination 
of the Memphis and New Orleans road. 

The distance from Memphis to New Orleans on an air line is 





342 miles. These two points are connected by a road in ,rocess 
of construction composed of three links, which are the ‘*New Or- 


> reaching from New 


leans, Jackson and Great Northern Railroad,’ 
Orleans to Canton, the ‘Mississippi Central Railroad, 
from Canton to Grenada, Miss., and the ‘*Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee Railroad,”’ reaching from Grenada to Memphig. 
The distance from New Orleans to Canton, air line, is 175 miles 
Do. Canton to Grenada os 78 
Do. Grenada to Memphis “ 93 
Total distance by deviating links cs $46 
Do. without deviating “é 342 


Amount of deviation by the links " t 


” reaching 


By allowing on the sum: totel a deviation of 44 miles 
from the air line distance of the links 346 


The length of the practicable route from Memphis 

to New Orleans is 390 miles 

In order to show the progress and prospects of this combined 
enterprise in Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee, we will quote 
a paragraph from the memorial of the Mississippi and Tennessee 
Railroad Company to the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad 
Company, dated 18th March, 1854: 

‘The greater portion of this route is already provided for. From 
New Orleans to the Mississippi State line the ‘‘Great Northern 
and Jackson roav”’ is nearly completed, and will soon be finished 
all the way to Canton, Mi.; — thence the ‘* Mississippi Central 
road” to Holly Springs passing Grenada, Mi., is under contract 
to be completed in 24 years. From Grenada our road, the ‘‘ Mis- 
sissippi and T'ennessee”” compietes the line to Memphis; and the 
means at our command warrant us in the confident expectation of 
its early consummation.” 


It will thus be seen that the southern and larger portion of the 
St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans railroad is rapidly progres- 
sing with brilliant prospects of entire completion long before the 

15 
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Memphis and St. Louis portion can be done, according to present 
indications. 

But the presentation of these facta should stimulate the publie 
mind with renewed activity in behalf of the St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain Railroad, that while this work is being built to the 
Mountain, means and spirit may be gained to drive it on to Mem- 
phis, that « respectable portion of the 2,000,000 acres of swamp 
land in South-east Missouri may be apphied to its construction, 
and thereby to their own reclamation; their nett proceeds remain- 
ing a school fund vested in the stock of the Railroad Company. 
This is doubtless the best thing that could be done with a large 
portion of the swamp lands, both in Missouri and Arkansas; and 
it may be that half enough could be realised from these lands in 
Missouri and Arkansas together to buildthe road from Iodian Ford 
to Memphis, 140 miles, the amount necessary to complete this 
portion, being, according to the above mentioned estimates, only 
$83,080,000. Means may be gained to prosecute this enterprise by 
arousing a spirit in Congress in behalf of a grant of bands for the 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, the St. Louis convention having sent 
them a memorial on this subject in December, 1852, and the 
Memphis convention having endorsed the memorial in June, 1853. 
This grant of land by Congress should be made liberal enough to 
meet one half the cost of building this road from St. Louis to In- 
dian Ford, 150 miles. Then, the length of this road being the 
game from St. Louis to Arkansas, as the length of the North Mis- 
aouri Railroad from St. Louis to Iowa, each one being by a gin- 
gular coincidence just 220 miles, and as the cost of construction 
of the Iron Mountain lailroad is also equal to that of the North 
Missouri Railroad, and its value to the State also fully equal, it 
therefore follows that an equal amount of State credit should be 
granted to each. But the N. MRR. has received $2,000,000 
while tie Iron Mountain Railroad has received only 730,000 


Leaving the claim of the I. M. R. R. for $1,250,000 
of State credit, which it is but just and reasonable to suppose will 
be allowed by the Legislature as soon as it convenes. 

Let then this Swamp Land grant, this Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road grant, and this grant of $1,259,000 State credit be gained, 
while the contractors are building the road. from St. Louis to tho 
fron Mountain, then means and spirit enough will be realized to 


drive this work on with energy to Memphis. 
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The eonghe of St. Louis have sleually ar with a “noble liber- 
ality towards their railroad enterprises. They have given $2,3U5,- 
000 to the Pacific Railroad, and more than $2,700,000 to the 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, about one half of the last sum to the 
North Missouri portion, and the other half to the [ron Mountain 
portion, making the amount given by the city, county and private 
subscriptions of S:. Louis to these railroads over $5,590,000. 
Besides, the people of St. Louis have given liberal aid to the rail- 
roads in Illinois, and all these works are progressing in every di- 
rection. And alchough the people of St. Louis have raised these 
means and shown this spirit, they would be ready and willing in 
case of an emergency to raise and show more. But, for what they 
have already done, they manifestly deserve the applause of the 
whole country, from the lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and should, at the earliest possible moment, receive 
generous assistance from the State and National Governments, 
worthy of the magnanimity they have displayed. 

The means cf the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad Com- 
pany are as follows, to wit: 


Subscription of the city of St. Louis............ sesseeseee $000,000 
$6 “ county of St. Louis idessenens Geen 
Other corporate and private subscriptions....... crseseeee 900,000 


$1,500,000 
To this add State credit granted.......... Sutidbesadeen weoee 750,000 


Total amount of means at command uusenene --$2,250,000 
And to this add the amount of State credit, which, as 
above shown, may be reasonably anticipated......... . 1,250,000 


and then we realize the amount Of............s0+eee+e000.$3,00,000 


enough to complete the road beyond the Iron Mountain. ‘To this 
add the Mississippi Valley Railroad grant and the Swamp Land 
grant, and thereupon the Company will soon gain means and spirit 
enough by their own credit, which will then be firaly established 
ona high and commanding position, to build up the whole line 
from St. Louis to Memphis with dispatch and ease. 

When this is done, the railroad cunnection from New Orleans to 
St. Louis Willi ve comp! lete, wh ile at the Same time the North Mis- 
souri RK. R. Co. together with the Iowa and Minnesota interests 
will be extending this connection to the Falls of St. Anthony, re- 
ducing the distance from New Orleans to the Faits by railroad to. 
the same apy of miles, New Orleans is from St. Louis, by the 
river, to wit: 1,200 miles. 
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ArTICLE VIII. 


St. Louis, Paducah and Nashville Railroad Con- 
nection. 


A significant idea of the enterprising spirit of the people and of 
the stability of St. Louis, may be derived from the fact that their 
city, county and private subscriptions to the railroads west of the 
Mississippi amount to $5,500,000, that the number of men now 
working on the Mississippi Valley Railroad-embracing the North 
Missouri and Iron Mountain Railroad—amounts to nearly 1,000, 
and on the Pacific Railroad to more than 1,000, tnat the account 
of receipts and expenditures for the city alone during the year 
ending 8th April, 1854, amounts to $1,041,697 42, thatthe sur- 
plus revenue of the last fiscal year amounted to $87,434 20-100, 
that its revenue last year was $725,966 84, and that the real es- 
tate held by the city in its own right is estimated by good author- 
ity at over $3,000,000, while the whole debt of the city might be 
met by its own property independent of its revenue, and moreover 
when railroad bonds were falling, and the tax-payers of the city 
and county were called upon to give additional aid to the Pacific 
railroad, they voted on the 8th May, 1854 to tax themselves $1,- 
200,000, to carry on the work out of their own resources, by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The amount of aid given by the people of St. Louis to railroads 
in Ilinois, the amount of manufacturing and commercial business 
done here, though too extensive to be condensed or even shadowed 
forth in this article, would enlarge and exalt the idea of the enter- 
prising spirit of the people, and deepen the conviction of their 
rapid and cortinuous prosperity, in wealth and pwpulation, the 
number of inhabitants being acknowledged at present to be about 
120,000. 

One of the lines of railroads starting from St. Louis points to- 
wards Paducah. The Belleville and Illinoistown railroad was the 
first indication that way. The original object of this road was 
merely to connect St. Louis and Belleville, 14 miles. We are in- 
debted to Mr. A. A. Van Wormer, for the following data of the 
present condition and stage of progress of this work : 

‘‘The graduation of the whole line is complete. Depot at Belle- 
wile (which is brick and is large and 1st class) is built. The cross 
ties are delivered. ‘Two 1st class locomotives and 6 platform cars 
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are ready and all on the track at the river. The rails and chairs 
are ready. he track laying will commence in a few days, and it 
is confidently believed that the road will be done in thirty days 
thereafter. One mile and a half of track is already laid.”’ 

From this authority, it may be infered that the cars will be run- 
ning from the Mississippi to Belleville early in the Fail. 

By a clause in their charter, the Belleville and Illinoistown R. 
R. Co. extend their road to Alton on the one side and Murpheys- 
borough on the cther. The Alton line is 22 miles in length, of 
which the graduation of 18 miles is complete, and the remainder 
will soon be done. 

An experimental survey has been made of the line from Belle- 
ville to the Illinois Central RR. through Murpheysborough, dis- 
tance 76 miles. Cost of road in ruaning order estimated on this 
survey, at within $2,000,000, 

These two links with one on the Illinois Central R. R. of about 
44 miles, connects St. Louis and Cairo, which chain of roads, be- 
ing only 134 miles, will draw an immense amount of business be- 
tween the north and south, and during the winter season, when 
the river is frozen or blocked up with ice between St. Louis and 
the mouth of the Vhio, will do not only the passenger and post- 
office business, but also the heavy freight business of the river, 
towards and from New Orleans and the whole southern portion of 
the Mississippi. Cairo must necessarily be a point of great im- 
portance, and the shortest road connecting it with St. Louis, 
which is this one, must pay large dividends to its owners, at all 
seasons, and above all in the winter. 

The extension of the Belleville and Murpheysboro’ road, in 
nearly a direct line, strikes Paducah ; the distance from its junc- 
tion with the Illinois Central R. R. and Paducah being 50 miles, 
making the distance from St. Louis to Paducah 140 miles, which 
at reasonable railroad speed, is 6 hours. ‘That the St. Louis and 
Paducah railroad connection may be fairly appreciated beyond 
even the valuable local advantages which are certain to be derived 
from the peculiarly rich soil and coal region through which the 
route runs, it is proper here to present a view of the enterprising 
spirit of the people of Paducah, and to consider the forces that 
are working within and around it, conspiring in raising it to an 
importance greater than even its good position might naturally 
have gained. 
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Situated at the confluence of the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, 
Paducah might naturally have gained a large portion of the trade 
of those rich valleys: yet the artificial channels of trade—the rail- 
road avenues of wealth around Paducah were originally directed 
elsewhere. The Mobile and Ohio R. R. and the Illinois Central 
were both directed to Cairo; the Nashville, Louisville and Cincin- 
nati railroads were also directed to other places. The trade of 
Paducah was in danger of being cut off on all s.des, when, with 
watchful foresight, its people cast their eyes on the Mobi'e and 
Ohio railroad with a determination to turn this horn of plenty, 
that its fruits might fall at their own doors. They also cast their 
eyes across the Ohio, up the Wabash valley to Vincennes, with a 
determination to control a good share of the resources of those 
fertile fields. They laid their plans skillfully, and are now exe- 
cuting them with boldness, net only to defend but also to aggran- 
dize their trade. Authentic reports show that they have built 15 
miles of — road towards Mobile, and have a fair prospect of 
finishing it 25 miles to Mayfield this year, «hen 34 miles more 
will “Wi rls their connection with the main trunk in Tennessee. 
For more minute data on the subject of this enterprise we refer to 
the last report of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company pub- 
lished herewith. 

We will now present a business sketch of Paducah itself, the 
materials being furnished at our request by the highest unofficial 
authority; and we are assured that the representation is within 
rather than beyond the reality. The sketch is just drawn, June, 
1854. The business houses of Padueah number (7; 46 being dry 
goods and grocery stores, 8 clothing, 1 hardware and iron, 3 boot 
and shoe, 3 drug, 1 book and music, 1 China giass and Queens- 
ware, 1 horticultural and seed, 2 boat and ship chandlery, 2 
watch and jewelry, 2 fancy and millinery, 1 variety, and 2 mer- 
chant Tailor stores. 

The manufactories are as follows: 1 large stone flouring mill 
capable of turning out 300 bbls. per day, 3 large saw mills run- 
ning tlree or more saws each, 2 tannerics, one extensive and run 
by steam, 1 steam chair factory, 1 large barrel factory, 1 pork- 
house, + furniture manufactories, 2 saddle and harness, 1 small 
foundry, 4 blacksmith, 2 tinnery and sheet iron, 2 upholsteries, 
1 carriage factery, 2 gunsmith shops, 1 tobacco warehouse, sales 
tri-weekly, 1 tobacco stemmery, 1 tobacco factory, 1 boat yard, 
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i set marine railway for docking boats capable of hauling out 
any steamer afloat. 

Of other buildings there are 7 hotels, the St. Francis built this 
last fall equal to any in the West, 2 livery stables, 7 charches, 
Old Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalean, Cumberland 
Presbyterian, Christian and Catholic; 2 colleges, one male and 
one female, 3 primary schools, 2 banks, one the Commercial 
Bank of Ky. with two branches, Mother Bank at this place, also 
a branch of the Bank of Louisville. 6 newspapers, one daily, one 
semi-weckly, four weekly, and one monthly, are published in Pa- 
ducah. Population of Paducah, which in 1850 by census report 
was only 2,428, is now estimated at 4,000. 


From this business sketch, from these indications of the enter- 
prising spirit manifested in and around this place, from the well- 


known agricultural, mineral and commercial advantages 1t enjoys, 
Paducah must be considered a point of rising and great, if not 
commanding importanve; and one with which St. Louis should be 
connected intimately by packet boats, and as speedily as possible 
by a direct railroad. 

The argument in behalf of this railroad connection is strengthen- 
ed by the consideration of its rapid extension to New Orleans, to 
Mobile, to Savannah and to Charleston. By the New Orleans, 
Jackson and Great Northern Railroad, and by the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, the connections with New Orleans and with Mobile will 
be established. From Savannah and from Charleston to Nashville 
continuous lines were opened and put in operation this year, there- 
fore it is necessary to obtain only a connection with Nashville, in 
order to realize a complete one with the south-eastern Atlantic 
coast of the Union. 

We have treated of this route from St. Louis via Paducah to 
Mayfield, Ky. We will now sketch the remainder of the same to 
Nashville. 

From Mayfield, Ky., to Paris, Tenn., the distance is 36 miles. 
Here a connection may possibly be established with the Nashville 
and Northwestern Railroad, and if not at Paris, more surely at 
Reynoldsburg, on the bank of the Tennessee river, 24 miles fur- 
ther. From Reynoldsburg to Nashville the distance is 60 miles. 
This last link in the chain of railroad connection between St. Louis 
and Nashville is insured for its completion, as will be seen by re- 
ference to the law and the facts on this point published in the 
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The Midland Road. 








Western Journal and Civilian, vol. 9, page 238, and vol. 10, page 
365. By allowing 15 miles for deviations along the route from 
Mayfield to Nashville, 120 miles, and adding the distance from 
Paducah to Mayfieid, 25 miles, we find the distance from Paducah 
to Nashville along this route 160 miles, and the distance from Pa- 
ducah to St. Louis being 140 miles, St. Louis and Nashville are 
thus brought to within 300 miles, and at the speed of 30 miles an 
hour, to within 10 hours of each other. 

[loping to treat more fully hereafter of the profits to be derived 
by means of this railroad connection in stock, in trade, in politie- 
al, and above all, in moral force, we will conclude the present 
article with a quotation from a letter written last winter in Char- 
leston, S. C., by a Missourian of close observation and liberal 
mini, who had been traveling along the Tennessee river and the 
Chicttanoog» Riilroad. He says: 

‘The trade of all that country from Paducah to Tuscumbia is 
now possessed by Louisville, and amounts to several millions an- 
nually. We ought to have it, and I am satisfied that if St. Louis 
would make the right sort of effort, she might, im a few years ob- 
tain it. They want groceries, iron in all shapes, manufactures of 
wood, but still more fluur and bacon, the very articles we can 
furnish cheaper than Louisville; and they will pay for them in 
cotton.” 


THE MIDLAND ROAD. 

We are informed that the engineer, who had charge of the sur- 
vey of this route, made his report to the Board of Directors, at a 
meeting at Helena on the 29th ult. The report is highly favor- 
able to the practicability of the route. The Board located the 
road by Clarendon, and contracts for grading have already or will 
be let out in a short time. Ground will be broken at Helena on 
the 4th of July, where the people of the State are invited to at- 
tend and participate in the ceremonies. 





Germany.— Taste. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


From the French of Madame De Stael. 


Germany—Taste. 

Those who cultivate taste are prouder of it, than those who 
cultivate genius. ‘Taste is in literature, as the bun éon in socie- 
ty; it is considered as a proof of fortune, of birth, or at least of 
the customs which pertain to both; while genius may spring forth 
from the brain of an artisan who never had any relations with fine 
company. In every land where vanity may be found, taste will be 
stationed in the first rank, because it separates classes, and is a 
sign of rallying among all the individuals of the first. In every 
land where the power of ridicule is employed, taste will be account- 
ed as one of the first advantages, for it serves above all things in 
aiding one to distinguish that which it is necessary to avoid. The 
feeling of propriety is a part of taste, and it is an excellent wea- 
pon to ward off the blows aimed by self-conceited persons; in fine, 
the time may come when an entire nation will place itself in the 
aristocracy of good taste, by relation with others, and by culture 
become the only fine company of Europe; and this probable posi- 
tion may be realized by France, where the spirit of society rules 
80 supremely, that it has some excuse for this pretension. 

But taste, in its application to Fine Arts, is peculiarly different 
from taste in its application to social proprieties: while it forces 
men to bestow upon us a consideration transient as our life, that 
which one does not, is at least as necessary as that which he does; 
for the great world is so easily hostile, that it is necessary te make 
extraordinary concessions to gain the advantage of being free from 
annoyance: but taste in poesie belongs to nature, and ought to be 
creator like it; the principles o' this taste are therefore altogether 
different from those which depend upon the relations of society. 

The confusion of these two styles is the cause of such opposing 
judgments in literature; the French judge the Fine Arts as pro- 
prieties, and the Germans the proprieties as the Fine Arts: in the 
relations with society it is necessary to defend one’s self, in the 
relations with poesie it is necessary to abandon one’s self. If one 
considers every thing as a man of the world, he will not feel na- 
ture; if one considers every thing as an artist, he will want the 
tact which society alone can give. If it is necessary to transfer 
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to the arts only the imitation of fine company, the French alone 
are truly capable of the work ; but more latitude in the composi- 
tion is necefsary to arouse the imagination and the seul powerfully, 
I know that one can, justly, raise the objection, that our three 
great tragic writers, while complying with established rules, have 
raised themselves to the most sublime elevation. Some men of 
genius, reaping in a fiell altogether new, have known how to ren- 
der themselves illustrious, in spite of the difficulties which they 
were obliged to overcome, but the cessation of the progress of art, 
since their days,—is it not a proof that there are too many ob- 
stacles in the course which they pursued ? 

*‘Good taste in literature is, in sume respects, like order under 
despotism, it is important to enquire at what price it may be ob- 
tained.”* Ly politics, siys M. Necker, tt ts necessary to aliow 
every liberty, that is reconcilable with order. Iwill reverse 
the maxim, in saving: it is necessary, in literature, to allow every 
taste which is reconcilable with genius: forif it is repose, which is 
important in the social state; in literature, on the contrary, it 18 
the interest, the movement, the emotien, which is important, to 
which taste, in itself considered, is often an enc my. 

One night propose a treaty of peace between the styles of judg- 
ment, on artists and men of the world, among the Germans and 
the French. The French should abstain from the condemnation 
of evena fault of propriety, if the fault were redeemed by a strong 
though: or a true sentiment. The Germans should prohibit every 
thing that offends natural taste, every thing that deseribes those 
images which the senses repel; any philosophical theory, how 
ingenious soever it may be, cannot be sustained against the re- 
pugnance of the senses, so a poetic work, founded on propri- 
eties, should not be made to hinder involuntary emotions, The 
most spiritual of the German writers have admirably maintained 
that, to comprehend the conduct of the daughters of King Lear 
toward their father, it was necessary to disclose the barbarity of 
the age in which they lived, and to suffer the Duke of Corneille, 
excited by Regan, to crush out the eve of Glocester with his heel, 
on the stage; our imagination always will revolt against this spec- 
tacle, and demand that we should gain sublime beauties by other 
means. But the French direct all their literary criticisms against 
the prediction of the witches of Macbeth, the appearance of the 





* Suppressed by the censure. 
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ghost of Banquo, &c., yet one may be none the less shaken, from 
even the bottom of the soul, by the terrible effects which they wish 
to proscribe. 

One cannot teach good taste in the arts, like the bon fon in 
society ; for the bon ton serves to conceal that of which we are in 
want, while above all things a creative spirit is necessary in the 
arts: good taste cannot hold the place of talent in literature, for 
the better proof of taste, where one has not talent, will be to write 
nothing. If one dare say it, perhaps it may be found, that in 
France now, the racers on this track hate too much rein, and 
very little spirit, and that in Germany much literary independenee 
produces results not even so brilliant. 


THE CROSS. 
“And her hands of alabaster presaed apon her hear? 
a crucifix of ebony.??—ATALA. 
Be 
Hoc signo vince, was the Roman word 
Emblazoned on their standard with the cross 
Foc signo vince, in the heart is heard, 
When the pure spirit strives with human dross 
9 
This sign wins glory, yes, in every field— 
Of war. of peace, of science and of art, 
Of thonght of feeling—for tis Faith will wield 
A power to move mountains from the heart. 
3. 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
As dying grapes, when crushed, are turned to wine, 
So suffering patience sets the spirit free, 


From earth, with transports of a bliss divine 


THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 


Eve has not seen, ear hearil, nor heart conceived, 
And very few have, as they should, believed, 
The harmony that reigns in Heaven above, 
Where all is one continual flow of love. 

There is perfection of etherial bliss, 

Here imperfection in a world like this; 

Vet imperfection is not total here below: 

Else there would be no feeling but of woe. 

No Right and wrong are seen on every side, 
And if one could distinguish and divide, 

The right trom wrong, and would the right pursue, 
That one would dwell in bliss; as Heaven is true, 
One may find goodness in all things and hours, 
As bees find honey in all kinds of flowers. 
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Let Me Think in my Heart. 


LET ME THINK IN MY HEART. 


—_—— 


Let me think in my heart !— 
What can one compare, 

A bright spirit of one, 
Warm hearted and fair, 
With, on earth or in air. 


>. 

There’s the moon and the star, 

Bird, diamend and rose > 

But the warm hearted one 

Is far above those.— 

What’s like her—Who knows? 
3. 

Upon and around us, 

Yet still far away, 

From Heaven there comes, 

On a bright morn of May, 

A warm, beautiful ray. 


Like an Angel of Light, 
And Love ; and its dart, 
Like the thought of one 
Who thinks from her heart, 
With joy makes nature start. 
5. 
Heartless ones like the moon, 
Which shines in the night, 
Give cold consolation, 
With a borrowed light, 
With sickly softness bright. 
6. 
But, who thinks from her heart, 
She, shines like the sun, 
Her thoughts, like its rays, 
Light an: warin every one, 
She does what should be done. 


DISSE SERSERSREAAA SALSA SD 
SKETCH OF A BEAUTY. 


i. 

Oh! that I had the power to portray, 
With each fine tint, ine beautiful array 
Of virtues whieh adorn her character,— 
Almost divine, she never seems to err. 


2 


Her face and figure well might charm all eyes, 
There love in harmony with beauty vies; 
But ’tis her heart and soul that I admire, 
Which minghng glow with calm celestial fire. 


*Tis that immortal part, that heavenly spirit, 
Which came from God, on earth here to inherit. 
A form of dust, from which in time *t-will burst, 
And then return to God, from whence it came at first. 


Eve has few daughters like her on the earth ; 
And few indeed can comprehend her werth; 
She, in this world, retains her heavenly dye, 
Gentle and pure as snow flakes in the sky. 


Painters ne’er formed a character so fair, 
Poets ne’er drew one from the realms of air, 
A lovelier one, this world, has never trod, 
And none can represent her but her God. 
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and flowers from almost every part of the globe 
The garden is pleasantly situated on South 
Seveuth street and affords ade lightful retreat 
from the noice and dust of the city. A com- 
modrous SALOON has been fitted up and will 
be supplied with Confectionary, Ice Creams, 
and other refreshments suitable to the season 
and theplace. Spiritens liquors are excluded 
premises. Bouquets of the riches- 
and most tasteful combination furnisht 
ed throughout every season of the year. 
March 1853. G. GCEBEL. 
OO POOL LOL OLD LD 


Merchant Cailor. 


J H, BLOOD. Merchant Tailor, No. 2 
ec), Third Street, One door from the corre 
ofCh estnut Street. St. Louis, Mo. 


TO THE LADIES. 


PIGNERO begs to inform the publie 
ar Ls the Ladies more particulariy, that he has 
taken the store, corner of Fine & Fourth streets, am 
der Planters’ House, to which ke will remove hic es 
tablishment for False Hair, ofevery varie y, and for 
matums, Combs, &c. &c. Mr. Pignero has recently 
received from the East a large and select lot of Wiga, 
Pues, and False Hair, manufactured in every style 
and tosuitevery taste. He begs tor an examination 
of his stock Private rooms for ladies and gentle 
yen, entirely seperate, and fitted up, where consul- 
tation on diseases of the hair can be had free of 
harge. 


flowers 


ME. =u 


OHN LOUGHBOROUGH, Attorney and 

Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine 

street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 














Lithographic Establishment. | 





CHAEREP & BRO,, No, Th: 
St. ge Mo., we 
anything in the line o 
feseioe wiaetines 
it phie 
they. ere abie to al creer - 
mensions, They take and Ith 
pice coon Keen taguerroty 
grave or ograpa snow Dill ca: 
and visiting cards, diplomas, 
fests, Jabels, faccsimilss, bank ne@tes; 
bask checks, bill hcads, dradts, bi 
, town plats, &c, ii 


as thisds the only estabtisha 
where thisimproved style of. 





‘Architecture Meskinerys 
achineryy. | 
Maps, &@,- Draw of ail } 
+ ty Sr 
c. transfe 
one “ornamental print 


neatest etyle, at moderate T 
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 Mouufacturers, 








| nishes a strong 


RY, for 
‘at their fruit 
lo- 


This is 
South of St. Louis, 
There are Omnibus QOnaghes running 6 
from the City within ome balf mile of (he am 
ianlich-noet. She Massety and Gardens are 

or the 
= pen (Sundays ) 


: sand ama- 

teurs are respectfully invited to ‘visit the es 

ent and examine for themseives. In 

directing the atteation of the public to their 

a remark that one of the 

has been en, 

in ‘the last twenty-five 

ears; during that sine he has tested many of 
@ varieties now 


RUIT TREES 
4 sale by the a 


fart and nursery, 
cated seven sation 


trees; as we!) as te 
oe paar 
guarantee wis 
to make choice ra feuit, thet they 
prices for trees + 
Similar estab- 
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Pp ens " 


TOTOOTOGIOON 
] 
“pte Haugings. 
wt WoL NGERT, importers and dealers 
* Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 4 ) South Seeond street, between 
Elm a: le, St. Lonis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand ids of oil and water colors, pa- 
per-he shimney screens, tester pieces, 
window » marble, marroquin, Gold and 
Silver ; ainterw and Dutck gold bronze, 
lead p paint boxes, paint brushes, 
@rawir » &e. April, 1850 


igton Steam Sash Factory. 


5B. PHILIBERT, 

TON Aventie and 4th «treet,aonth side 
Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds 
Window Prames. Terms modurare 
ng aud Plauing, done here. 


Banking Houses. 

» BACON, “Banking House No. 129 
et, St, Louie, next door to the 
puUTI« 
sits received, Drafts and-Notes 
of the Union colected and Ex- 

ve East and South for sale at all 





hes of Exchang: and flanking 
1 Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ja. 





VOI8ST & CO., bankers and .ex- 
lealers, No, 83 Main street, east 
or orth of Olive treet, St. Louis. 

paid to depositors, drafts and 
ed, sight and time bills purchas- 

t exchange on te eastern cities 
eans for sale, at the lowest sates 
it purehasers. 


NUVERSON & CD., bankers and 

« dealers on the north-westeorner 

! Olive strects, St. Louis, Mo. In- 

to depositors, drafts-and notes 

ht and time bills purchased and 

the eastera cities anc New Or- 
at the Jowest raies. 


\ENICK & ©0., bankers dad ex- 
lealera, Ne. 132 Piain st west 
or north of Vine street, St.Louis, 
st paid to depositors, drafts and 
cd, sight and time bills purehased 
change ef the eastern cities and 
s for sale at the lowest rates io 
purchasers. 

\S & SIMONDS, Bankers sud Ex- 
e Dealers, Cerner of Main and Chest- 
t Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
AO a Gla en ele ol at 
_ asees- 











sale Dealers in Drags, Painis, 
Oils, Window Glass, Glassware, 
&e., Nas. 70 and 72 MainStreet, 
N. B. Ginseng and Bees- 
est market rates. 


Mo,—% 
at hie 


ON lL LDL Il Cael eae 

Louis Cotton Fattern. 

US MRIER & Co., Manufacturers 

iis Cotton Yarn, &t., Importers 

rsin Hagpware and O¢tLeny, 

ner of Main & Chesnut’ Street, 
Cre t. Louis, Me.” 


Hats & Caps.” 
Rh. WHITTEMORE & CO, iinale- 


jeaters in, Hots, Capa, Bonnets und 
is, Nowh43 on at 





St-Lonis, Ma. Omce 
b paid‘for Fors and Deer Skins Pte April 1, 1854, 
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GOD OEODI0G! 


\) © Nc 
Drn Goods, 

' YROW,, McCREERY & 0O., Wholesale deal- 
} erain Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St, 
Lonis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phoceon Ri diy 

Creery, Wm. A, Barksdale, Wm. A, Harga- 
dine, Charles D. Api leton. 

St. Louis, Mo, 

Christy, James C. Chris* 








7OODS, CHRIST Ya&cu, wholemie deal. 

ers in Dry Goods, No, 75 Mein street, 
James Woods, William ? 
+ Robert Ky Wooes, 


YHOUTEAL, HAK. ISON & VALLA, Cém- 
( mission Merchoents and Proprietors of the 
St. Louis Rolling Mill. Manufacturers, from 
the ore ofthe Iron Mountain, of Bar Iron. in 
all its various shapes, She o Tren and Boiler 
Plate, Nails. Spikes, Kc., 4 
Warehouse No. 129 North 24, street, St. Lonis 


Watehes and Sewelrp. 


c. ». ‘SULL IVAN k £8., 

‘BWELLERS, Watch and Clock Makérs, 
¢) No. 39 Fourth Street, opposite the Plan- 
ter’s Heuse, A large and well seli-cted assort- 
ment of Clocks. Watches, Jewelry end Silver 
Spoors constantly on hand and tor sale low, 
Ali kinds of Jewebry meiittocorder and nest- 
ly repeired. Bugraving neatly exeente. The 
highest price paid for old old and Bilver, Au 
orders punctugily attended to. 

March 1888, 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Summer Arrangement. 


n and after the Sth of April, or entil 
further notice, trains will ran regularly 
Every Day,«xex pilus g Sundays, connecting at 
Meramec With F. bartold’s Stages to Man- 
chester and Gllisville, and .at Kreoklip with 
Sanger & Co,"s stages to Jeifersen, City, and 
Hartold’s Express 1o Washington, Mo,, 08 fol- 
lows, to wit: 
St. Levis ro. FRANKLIN 
Leave at 800, A. M., Reach at 945, A. M., 
© 390M. | 
he 500, P. M., 
SUNDAY. 
agit Sik 7 4 M., cme aaa 
-! 


8 WW, P. é “< 
gat 70 St. Louis. 
Leave at 6 00, 4. M. wxtene® A. 
ers EO 
Me 





5 Lb, 
The above baaben stag at all wna Stations. 
Omnibusses leave the Planters? House, on 
Fourth street, balf an bour in advance.of ev- 
ery train. and run regularly ia copnection 
to and from ail the trains. 
ra are partiovlarly requested. to 
purchase tickets of the Agents, st eadh.énd of 
the line, before taking seats in the Cars. Exe 
tra guacre for tick ets perchiased in the cars. 
U. 8. MAIL—S aaeee Co. willrun # daily 
lineof four borse Post Coaches os follows; 
Leaving Franklin in connection with the § 00 
AvM. train irom St. Lovis,. They will run 
coat to Jefersen City, and thence west- 
ward and south-westward. They will also 
ran acline 6f four korse Post Coaches. via Un- 
jon, to Washington. ‘Time to Weegee 
from St. Louia, 7 hoursj to Jefferson Ci, 


Tickets to be d of Sa ir & Con, at 
iede, the. rs’ Honse, 4th ste 
ES MY WARD, ‘Ase’t Sup"t- 


* 3 ct Deyot, Fourteenth streety - 
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